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Silversmiths és 
Have now at their warerooms an especially thei 
noteworthy collection of newly designed wares dog. 
in Sterling Silver, to which they particularly hea 
invite the attention of visitors to the city. ‘ \) : seat 
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May be you are an Artist 





The artistic nature does not of necessity require its 
possessor to be past-master of all technical marvels; its 
sources are hidden in the wealth of heart and mind. 
One may be ever so great a technician, but, if there be 
poverty in either of these departments of his personality, 
he cannot be an artist. On the other hand, one may 
lack all the wonders of key-board pyrotechnics and 
have in the greatest degree the true love for, and appre- 
ciation of, the message of the Beautiful, which are always 
characteristic of the genuine artist's nature, and by means 
of the Cecilian Piano Player he can give perfect ex- 
pression to these feelings, for the Cecilian provides for 
him an absolutely perfect technic, while giving him entire 
liberty for individual expression. 

The Cecilian costs $250, but this amount may, if 
you so desire, be split up into easy monthly payments. 

We will promptly send you full information on this 
subject if you will give us your address. 


Farrand Organ Company, Dept. L 
Detroit, Mich. 

















THE VILLA CLAUDIA | 


By J. A. MITCHELL 


Author of Amos Judd, The Pines of Lory, etc. 


There is no dul! 
moment in the perusal! 


of this book. 


—Boston Transcript 
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FOR GREAT BRITAIN BY JAMES HENDERSON 
UNDER T4E ACT OF 1891, 











Died for His Dog. 


HE river front in old Greenwich village 

was lined early last evening with crowds 
of workers seeking rest and coolness after 
their day’s work, when a tramp, followed by a 
dog, ambled up to the stringpiece on the bulk- 
head at the foot of Charles Street and took a 
seat. The tramp was young, but very ragged, 
and the dog was ’most any sort of a dog, but 
the little black eyes were bright and he had an 
endearing way of fawning upon any one who 
gave him a kind glance. In a few minutes the 
little brute had made friends of every one of 
the weary line of watchers, who now felt not 
unkindly toward its master, and some of them 
so far as to pass the time of day 


even We! t 

with the man. 

“Smart dog, that,” said the tramp. “T’ll 
show you what he can do. Here, Snip, 


where’s your manners ?” 

Snip rose on his hind legs and bowed gravely. 
He wagged his tail furiously when the crowd 
applauded and dashed about frantically, want- 
ing more sport. He was put through his paces, 
standing on his head in his master’s hand, 
walking on his fore legs, jumping, playing 
dead and performing sundry other tricks, and 
then his master set him to bringing back a 
stick. A dozen times Snip dashed after the 
flying missile and returned in triumph with it 
to his master’s feet. At length the tramp said: 

“Now, for the last time, Snip. Show ’em 
what you can do.” And he threw the stick 


into the air. With the air of a veteran fielder, 


Snip sat on his haunches and watched the 
stick sail upward and descend, ready to spring 
and seize it when it came down. He made a 
dash for it, but the stick fell on the string- 
piece, and in his eagerness Snip pushed it into 
the water. For an instant Snip teetered on the 
edge of the stringpiece, gave his master an 
appealing look and then sprang into the water. 

From the look on the tramp’s face when Snip 
disappeared it might have been his only friend 
who had fallen into the water. He threw off 
kis coat and took a header into the dock 
among the driftwood and canal boats. The 
crowd on the stringpiece leaned over and 
watched for him to come up, saying that it was 
a foolish thing to do with the water twelve 
feet below the stringpiece and nothing to crawl 
up by. 

Charles Webster, a painter who sleeps on 
the piers these days because he is out of work, 
rose and got a coil of rope to help Snip and his 
master. 

Down on the dock Snip was swimming 
around whining. The circlet made by the 
tramp in his plunge had disappeared, and that 
was all. Everybody waited for a few minutes, 
when somebody said: 

“He’s drowned or he’d ’a’ come up.” 

Webster, the homeless painter, took off his 
shoes and himself took a header just where the 
tramp had dived. He was down a long time 
and came up only for a breath before taking 
another dive. But the tramp never came up, 
nor could he be found. Webster, the painter, 
dived and dived, swimming beneath the canal 


boats, groping for the body of the tramp, until 
he was exhausted and was dragged from the 
water by a couple of longshoremen in a boat. 

Policeman Thaddeus O'Reilly, of the Charles 
Street police station, got some ropes and more 
longshoremen in boats organized a searching 
party and dragged their ropes along the bottom 
of the canal boats, thinking to find the tramp’s 
body if it had caught there, but to no purpose. 
It was not found. In the excitement the crowd 
forgot Snip, and he was carried away by the 
tide—New York Evening Sun. 
‘““T HAVE come to get my wife photo- 

graphed,” said the determined-looking 

man as he entered the studio, followed by a 
meek-looking woman. ‘‘ You can make fools 
look grand, sir, can’t you?”’ 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the photographer; 
“that is part of my business, you know.” 

“Well, Maria here fell out of the window 
last year and broke her nose. You can 
straighten it out, 1 suppose?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“And can you push in Maria’s ears so that 
she won’t look so much like a rabbit?” 

“Oh, I think so.” 

“And what about the squint in her left eye?” 

“Oh, I can touch it up with Indian ink.” 

“And the freckles?” 

“They won’t appear on the picture at all.” 

“And will the hair be red?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Well, you can go ahead. Sit down there, 
Maria, and try to look pleasant.”—Exchange. 








The best glycerine Soap, “No. 4711.’ Its purity is absolute ; its perfume 
: H. I. M. the Emperor of 
ussia, Can be applied to the most tender and delicate skin. 


Manufactured by FERD. MULHENS, Cologne, o/R, Germany. 
Sole U. S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway , New York. 
Send 15 cents for full size sample cake. 


unequalled. Used for years in the Court of 























A NEW WORLD'S RECORD 


was made on August 6 to 8 on the Grosse Pointe Track when Charles Schmidt 
drove a Standard Model “LL” Packard 1,000 miles in 29 hours, 53 minutes, 
37% seconds, averaging 33} miles per hour. 
created by man ever traveled so far at such a speed under its own power. 
@ Transatlantic steamers make the distance but not the speed, locomotives 


make the speed but not the distance, yet the Packard made both the peed and 
the distance with perfect ease and absolute uniformity, and without even the 
briefest moment of rest for the motor. 


@ This performance stands without a parallel in any branch of engineering history. 
@ Send for printed copy of original score sheets. 


Never before has anything 











PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


New York Agents, Packard Motor Car Co. of -N. Y:., 317 W. 59th Street, New York City 











“THE MAKERS OF 4@% 
INSTRUMENTS ie 


THESE 


have shown that genius for piano- 
forte making that has been defined 
as ‘an infinite capacity for taking 
pains’. The result of over eighty- 
one years of application of this 
genius to the production of 
musical tone is shown in the 
Chickering of to-day.” 

Catalogue upon Application 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Established £823 796 Tremont St., Bostor 
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Reflections. 


HE other night while lying half-asleep 
I thought I heard the boy that owned me say; 
‘**I hate to take old Tatters out because 

I saw the dog team go by here to-day.” 
And then I fell asleep again and dreamed 

Of awful things that any dog could know, 
And when next day I saw a throng of boys 
About a team and heard a lot of noise— 

I rushed away as hard as I could go. 


I know the fellows chased me, and I ran 
And doubled back and forth till all worn out 
I went down on the pier to rest, 
When pretty soon I heard an awful shout, 
And looked around to see a baby’s shoe 
Go floating by the spot where I was placed; 
And then I barked, and, jumping up, could no 
refrain 
From plunging in—when I came up again 
I held her by some fluffy thing around her waig, 
So that’s the reason why I do not fear 
The dog team now—my license you can see 
Upon my collar-plate, and ain’t it queer 
That everybody thinks so much of me. 
For I am staying at that big house on the hill, 
And all I have to do is just to curl 
Myself up on a rug, or romp and play. 
While when folks come I hear a lady say : 
‘* That is the dog that saved my little girl,” 
Yet, how I miss the boys and all the fun 
We used to have up in that alley dim ! 
And yesterday when we were out to drive 
I saw them going down the dock to have a swim, 
The driver held me so I could not go, 
Yet, while I barked at them in glad surprise, 
They shouted; ‘‘ Jimmy! Look at Tatters,” and 
he knew 
That I still loved him. As they passed from view 
I saw him draw his sleeve across his eyes. 
—Dan W. Gallagher, in Boston Globe, 


HAT wealth is one of the most com- 
parative of terms, those in moderate cir- 
cumstances often being considered “rich” by 
persons of less means, was aptly illustrated by 
an old colored “mammy” in East Baltimore 
several days ago. She had been. doing the 
laundry work of a certain famaily- for quite a 
while, but deciding to leave the neighborhood, 
she had come to tell them that she would no 
longer be able to perform these duties. The 
lady of the house, wishing to secure another 
good washerwoman, inquired of the faithful 
“mammy” as to the reliability of another 
colored woman who she happened to know 
lived next door to her. 
“Law, Missus,” replied the old darky, “dat 
woman doan’ do no washin’; she’s rich, she 
is. She’s got a doorbell to her house.”—Balti- 
more Sun. 
S an illustration of the Japanese advance 
in the art of advertising can anything be 
more complete than this? “Our wrapping pa- 
per is as strong as the hide of an elephant. 
Goods forwarded with the speed of a cannon 
ball. Our silks and satins are as soft as the 
cheeks of a pretty woman, as beautiful as 4 
rainbow. Our parcels are packed with a: much 
care as a young married woman takes of her 
husband.”—New York Tribune. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan and His 
$4,000 Pearl. 


GOOD story is being told just now of J. 
A Pierpont Morgan. The joke is on a 
well-known Fifth Avenue jewelry firm. Not 
long ago the firm received a very fine pearl. So 
grikingly handsome was the jewel, and so cer- 
tain were the firm’s experts that it would appeal 
with most effect to a connoisseur, that it was 
determined to offer it at private sale to some 
one who not only knew what was what, but 
who was able to gratify his tastes without re- 
gard to cost. 

The question was thoroughly threshed over 
in the private office of the firm. Finally one of 
the partners said: “Let’s send this down to 
Mr. Morgan and let him have first say on it.” 

The idea met with unanimous approval, and a 
stenographer was instructed to write to Mr. 
Morgan that if he wanted the pearl which was 
set ina scarf pin, he could have it for $5,000. 
In the event the pearl did not meet with his 
approval—it was forwarded with the note—the 
financier was asked to return it by the messen- 
ger intrusted with it. 

In due time the pearl, accompanied by the 
firm’s letter, reached Mr. Morgan. The jewel 
was carefully wrapped in tissue paper and in- 
closed in a leather-covered box, Mr. Morgan 
read the firm’s communication with interest, 
and opened the box containing the pearl. He 
was delighted with it, and, after closely inspect- 
ing it, rewrapped it in the tissue paper and 
thrust it into his trousers’ pocket. 

At this point High Finance took the centre of 
the stage. Calling his cashier, Mr. Morgan in- 
structed him to draw two checks to the firm of 
jewelers—one for $4,000 and the other for 
$5,000. 

The $5,000 check Mr. Morgan placed in the 
box that had contained the pearl. He had the 
package. carefully tied and sealed with wax. 
The $4,000 check he enclosed in a letter to the 
jewelers, in which he wrote that if the firm was 
willing to accept that amount for the pearl the 
box might be returned to him at once and the 
transaction considered closed. In the event, 
however, that the firm was unwilling to accept 
less than $5,000 for the. pin, the $4,000 check 
was to be returtfed without delay. 

The preliminaries executed, Mr. Morgan, 
with the pearl safe in his pocket, sent the mes- 
senger back, bearing his letter and the box. In 
less than an hour the messenger returned, fetch- 
ing the box in which was the $5,000 check. He 
announced that the jewelers had decided to ac- 
cept the $4,000 offer. Mr. Morgan received the 
inormation complacently. When the messen- 
ger had taken his departure, Mr. Morgan 
chuckled. 

Just before he sailed for the other side Mr. 
Morgan met one of the members of the jewelry 
mat a dinner, and related to him the story 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, 
Stationers and 
in Artistic: Merchandise 


LOVING CUPS 


Rich Sterling Silver Cups 
for Prizes or Presentation 


5 pints, 3 handles. . 


Photographs of the above or larger 
upon 


SMALL PRIZE CUPS 


GOLD 


Ebonized wood bases, $1 and $1.50 extra 


Locations of 
Tiffany & Co.’s 
Exhibit at St. 
Louis Exposition 


Jewelry, Gold and 
Silver Objects and 
Enamels, Gallery 29, 
Gold Fine Arts Building 
Gem Minerals, 
Block 40, Mines 
Building © 


Visitors to New York 


are cordially invited 
to view the objects 
of interest in 
Tiffany & Co.’s 
Establishment 


$25 to $30 
40 upward 
85 “* 
95, 100, 110 
150 upward 


In addition to an 
unequalled stock of 
rich gem jewelry, 
silverware, bronzes 
and fine porcelains, 
their various depart- 
ments include many 
rare and unique 
objects of art, virtu 
and curiosities 
collected throughout 
the world 
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Tiffany & Co, are strictly retailers. They never sell to other dealers 











of the two checks. 
averred. that his firm had lost money by the 
transaction. 

“If you were losing money,” asked Mr. Mor- 
gan, “why didn’t you keep my $5,000 check?” 

The jeweler is said to have bowed low. 

“I can understand now, Mr. Morgan,” he de- 
clared, “how it is that you have earned your 
place as the leading financier of the age.”— 
New York Times. 


The jeweler forthwith ° 


vi HERE is the Captain, Miss Bruce?” 
asked a gentleman passenger of a 
young lady. 
“He went to see——” 
“Of course he did, a captain always goes 
to sea,” he interjected. 
“Well, I mean he skipped ashore——” 
“Oh, no, a skipper generally skips to sea.” 
“T mean the captain ran ashore to see @ 


He laughed and she sailed away.—Wash- 
ington Post. 
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A Wise Dog. 


MYTHILE it cannot be claimed for hunting 
dogs that they have a very: extensive 
yeabulary, they understand enough words to 
go about their work intelligently and at times 
with precision that is little less than marvelous. 
Pet dogs—poodles, fox terriers and animals of 
this kind—have a more extensive vocabulary. 
; “An illustration of this is found in a fox ter- 
rier belonging to the manager of a well-known 
theatre, a terrier of royal lineage, having come 
fom the royal kennels a Budapest. 

“Few words in common use around the house 
are beyond the understanding of this intelligent 
animal. It knows the name of every article of 
furniture and clothing in the house. 

“A test was made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the accuracy of the terrier’s under- 
sanding of words: ‘I want you to walk on 
your hind feet to the front room and bite Mr. 
B. on the ear,’ said a member of the household 
to the pet. Forthwith the terrier was off, and 
before Mr. B. knew anything about the plan 
the pet dog was playfully pulling at his ear. 

“Here was a rather intricate command. It 
was not simply a command to go; it said how 
to go, where to go, and what to do and to 
whom. But the terrier understood perfectly. 

“Now, here is a dog having an extraordinary 
vocabulary, understanding, no doubt, no fewer 
than 250 words. This one case will show that 
the pet dog has a wider understanding of words 
than dogs belonging to any other class, and 
there is a reason for it, of course. They are 
talked to constantly, and naturally learn to 
associate certain sounds with certain objects.”— 
London Express. 


CHINAMAN had three dogs. When he 
came home one evening he found them 
sleep on his couch of teakwood and marble. 
He whipped the dogs and drove them forth, 
The next night when the man came home the 
dogs were lying on the floor. But he placed 





us hand on the couch and found it warm from | 


their bodies. Therefore he whipped the dogs 


gain. The third night, returning home a lit- | 


tle earlier than usual, he found the dogs sitting 
before the couch blowing on it to cool it!— 
ondon World. 


A Belated Explanation. 


AX innocent-looking German boy walked 
into a drug store the other day and faced 
the proprietor. 

“Haf you got some bees’ stings for rheuma- 
isms?” he shyly inquired. 

“Bees’ stings for rheumatism,” the proprietor 
repeated. “Where did you hear of that?” 
“Why, muther vas reating it by de news- 
bapers,” replied the lad. 

The proprietor laughed. 

‘I've seen something of that kind in the 
papers,” he said, “but I won't attempt to offer 


you anything just as good. Where is the rheu- 
Matism ?” 








Seven years ago we introduced THE ANGELUS 


Its astounding success is due, First: to the fact that it was the first 
instrument ever placed before the public which gave the means to anyone 
to play the piano, even though he or she might be entirely lacking in 
musical education. Second: to the fact that its makers have constantly 
improved and developed it in every way to meet their own exacting 
desires as well as the cultivated demands of the public. 

The first instrument permitted of some individual expression, but the ANGELUS 
of to-day gives everyone (layman or musician) ail the means to interpret a composition 
to accord with the feelings and sentiments of his or her own soul. 


_ THE PHRASING LEVER, our latest patented expression device, enables you to phrase to 
suit your own taste or fancy without changing the tempo lever. With the phrasing lever you also 
can prolong or shorten syllables in the rendition of songs—can take any liberty known to the musician. 

The expression devices are simple, yet so complete that anyone can play the piano in an artistic 
manner and produce effects which cannot be produced with any other piano player. 
Send for (free) handsome booklet and the name of the nearest agency. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Established 1876 


MERIDEN, CONN. 














“In de handt und in de arm,” the boy replied. 

“Well, see here,” said the proprietor with a 
sudden smile, “I haven’t got the cure on my 
shelves, but I keep it in my back yard. You 
go out through this door and walk around my 
flower beds. When you see four or five bees 
resting on a flower just try to pick them up.” 

The boy nodded and went out. He was gone 
at least ten minutes. 


When he came back his face was red and 
his nose—where an angry bee had alighted— 
was beginning to swell. He held out his hand. 

“I picked me some of dose bees oop,” he 
placidly remarked. 

“Did you?” said the amused proprietor. 
“And does your hand feel any better?” 

“It ain’t for me,” the boy placidly said. “It’s 
for my bruder.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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“*Name on Every Piece”’ 


CHOCOLATE 
JowNEYs BONBONS 
Dainty—Delicious—Healthful 


The ABSOLUTE PURITY and DELIGHTFUL QUALITY 
of the world-famous Lowney products has resulted in the 


Largest Sales of Any Confections Made. 














THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 














Pears 


The ingredients in many 
soaps, require free alkali to 
saponity them. 

The rich, cool lather of 
Pears’ does not result from 
free alkali, fats or rosin. 

Pears’ and purity are 
synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion. 





All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 


“Bi The Name is 


stamped on every e 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg—never Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


REFUSE att SUBSTITUTES 


50c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton 
Sample Pair. ° 











‘«The groves were God’s first temples.” 


SEP TEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 











No finer place in September can be found 
than the Adirondacks. The air is cool and 
bracing, the fishing fine, the scenery beautiful, 
and they can be reached in a night from Boston, 
New York or Niagara Falls. All parts of the 
Adirondacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Send a two-cent stamp*to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, New 
York, and he will forward you a copy of a little leaflet bearing the 
title, ‘‘ Don’t Hurry and Don’t Worry,” which will be sure to 
interest you. 














Sonnets of Schooldays. 


THE WASTED CANDY AND THE UNGRATEFUL 
LASS. 


UV is a funy thing fur wenn u gett 
Itt in ure sistem ann ure gurl has ett 

ure kandy ann sum feller kums aroun 

hoose gott moar munny shee wil thro u down. 
i thott that bigges burton gurl wuz fine. 
Shee wuz thurtene ann i am onley nine 
butt iff i luvd a gurl i woodunt kair 

Abowt hur aige iff shee hadd luvly hare 

ann feechurs ann i woodunt stopp becuz 

Shee wuz a few yeres difrunt than i wuz. 


mi shee wuz luvly. Ann hur hare wuz black 
Ann too big brades uv it hung down hur back. 
i hadd a bag uv kandy thee furst time 

i mett hur goin too skool ann i sez ime 

A nabur uv ure fokes ann woant u take 

this kandy. haf uv it belonged too blake 
Butt i foargot abowt his shair ann shee 

Sez mi u are too offul good too mee 


AN UNKNOWN LAND. 


ann woodunt shee be robin mee ann took 
thee sack ann sed yes i mite take hur book, 


i luvd hur a hoal weke ann evry day 

wenn i hadd kandy i giv itt away 

too hur butt wenn i ast hur iff sheed go 

too henry Bemus party shee sed no 

Ann sed bil peerson wuz hur kumpuny 

Shee koodunt go with such smal boys uz me. 

ann henry bemus hurd hur say mi hand 

wuz kuverd with big worts shee koodunt stand. 

i no i gott worts butt shee didunt see 

Um wenn shee took that kandy awl frum me. 
y. W. Foley. 


Wind Transit. 
LREADY thoughtful women of 
New York realize that, beginning 
with the windy days of this autumn, 
they may start at the new home of The 
Tzmes, on Forty-second Street, and be 
blown down Broadway.to Twenty- 


third, where the original Flat-Iron 
Building will take them up and whirl 
them on through the shopping district, 
until they catch hold of some con- 
venient lamp-post and voluntarily end 
their trip. 

This being the case, it seems a pity 
that Broadway does not form a com- 
plete chain of triangular spaces in its 
course up-town, so that more of these 
useful flat-iron structures might be 
erected thereon. This would afford the 
public a line of transit along the route 
of the Subway, which would be at once 
rapid and entirely free. At the same 
time, it would bring ample returns to 
the investors; and could, we might 
reasonably hope, be completed and con- 
veying its thousands long before the 
opening of the underground tunnel. 
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BSOLUTELY and 

without reserve, 

we acquit the President, 

Mr. Cortelyou and the 

Republican managers 

*, from complicity in the 

burning of the murder- 

ers of the Hodges 

family, and all 

the rest of the 

negro-baiting that 

took place a fort- 

night ago in Bul- 

lock County, Geor- 

gia. Nevertheless, 

these occurrences 

make _ votes 

in the North 

and West for 

the Republi- 

can candi- 

dates. To be 

sure, they 

are not very reasonable votes. Party 

lines do not touch negro-burning. All 

half-decent people everywhere are like- 

minded about that. They do not even 

touch mere lynching. All reasonably 

wise people, North and South, are 

agreed in condemning that, and thou- 

sands of Southern Democrats are ready 

to risk their lives to stop it. Neverthe- 

less, when a story like this new one 

from Statesboro, Georgia, goes out 

over the country, spattering disgrace 

on every American that reads it, it in- 

evitably induces in a certain number 

of doubtful voters an increased dispo- 
sition to vote the Republican ticket. 

Is that reasonable? Nota bit. The 

influence of such an Administration as 


‘harm * 


Parker might give might easily be more 
helpful to the law-enforcing Southern- 
ers than any influence that can now 
emanate from President Roosevelt. 
But the doubtful voters don’t all con- 
sider that. Their tendency is to say : 
‘‘Here we are, disgraced again by a 
brutish Southern mob. Every disgust- 
ing, negro-burning blackguard in the 
country will vote the Democratic ticket. 
Well, then, I’ll vote the other one.’’ 

How is it, Governor Terrell? Is no 
one going to get hurt? Can nothing 
be done to make negro-burning un- 
fashionable ? 


HE founders of the Parker Consti- 
tution Club, which thirty-seven 
New York lawyers organized on August 
15, comprise as distinguished a com- 
pany as the New York bar could well 
furnish. Most of them are Democrats 
who voted for McKinley, but the list 
includes one or two Republicans. They 
want to beat Colonel Roosevelt at the 
polls, and the special reason they give 
for that unkind intention is that he has 
shown a dangerous disposition toignore 
the rules laid down for the regulation 
of Presidents, and to ‘‘set up a policy 
of autocratic force.”” They say of him 
in their declaration of principles that 
‘he has shown that a President who 
has the will to usurp legislative func- 
tions, to exalt the power of the 
Executive above the Constitution, and 
to commit our nation to violations of 
international justice, easily finds a 
way.’’ These lawyers, as we have 
said, are nearly all old-time Democrats, 
and are doubtless glad to have a chance 
to vote for such a Democrat as Parker, 
and have no more need of special 
excuses for doing so than Dr. Andrew 
White has for voting Republican. 
Nevertheless, in the excuse they have 
made they have put their finger with 
dexterous accuracy upon a sore spot. 
The misgiving that they have put into 
words is sincerely entertained by a good 
many voters, and, whether just or not, 
it constitutes the most serious obiection 
to Colonel Roosevelt’s election that 
exists. These lawyers have in their 


minds such special incidents as the 
constructive recess, the Executive or- 
der about pensions, and the Panama 
affair, and they will deal with them 
very thoughtfully. They propose to 
instigate the formation in other cities 
of clubs similar to theirs. That purpose 
may bear fruit; it may not; but the 
appearance of this one group of emi- 
nent men of affairs on Parker’s side goes 
in itself a long way towards allaying 
the fear, somewhat prevalent, that there 
are not enough sane, able and responsi- 
ble men left in the Democratic party 
to supply the necessary brains for a 
successful Democratic Administration. 


ERE now we come to a painful 
subject, to wit, to Governor 
Odell. What think you of him? Is 
he the victim of calumny, or is there 
due basis for the opinion of the large 
and growing company that are used 
nowadays to speak of him as ‘‘a bad 
egg’’? He has been Governor since 
1901. He is Republican boss in New 
York State. When he began to be 
Governor he was advertised as a man 
infatuated with the purpose of securing 
good service for the people of the State. 
All the changes he made were either 
reforms or economies—so we were 
assured. But nowadays he is adver- 
tised as a man infatuated with the 
purpose of doing something for Ben- 
jamin Odell. Mr. Root says he can’t 
afford to be Governor. Mr. Odell 
gives the impression of making a de- 
termined effort to reconcile his official 
obligations with the duty of making 
pecuniary provision for his own future. 
Undoubtedly he has lost in reputation. 
He is, if possible, less favorably re- 
garded than even Uncle David Hill. 
He is the only candidate for Governor 
that Hill might beat, and Hill is the 
only candidate against whom Odell 
would have a chance of winning. 
What’s the matter? Are these twoextra 
bad men, or is the job of being party 
boss in New York State necessarily 
such a dirty job that no man can hold it 
without sacrificing his reputation? 











CLEAR THE WAY! 


Life’s Chauffeur on His Remarkable 
Run Across the Continent. 
Nobody Spared ! 


A MARVELOUS STORY OF SPEED AND SPUNK. 


OBJECT OF THE TOUR. 


OBODY would have suspected that the quiet, self-con- 

tained young man who presented himself at LIFE 

office last Thursday —in response to our advertisement for 
an up-to-date chauffeur— was really what we wanted. 

But, after reading his credentials, we engaged him on 
the spot. 

In the first place, he had been employed by some of the 
richest and most reckless millionaires in the country. One 
of them wrote: ‘‘This young man is very competent, and 
has plenty of nerve. The sight of blood only stimulates 
him. And he dashes by the officers of the law wholly un- 
concerned.’”’ Another wrote: ‘‘I’m sorry to lose him. 
But he ran over three ladies last week and has had to 
conceal himself, though I have a pull with the Judge, and 
am in hopes to get him back again.”’ 

‘““You wish a chauffeur?’’ he said, politely removing 
his mask. 

‘We do, sir.’’ 

‘* What is your object — homicide or pleasure ?’’ 

“*Stern duty.”’ 

**Stern duty! Then I won’t do. I only work for people 
who consider their own pleasure above everything else.’’ 

He was about to leave, when we urged him to wait. 

‘*Listen,” we said, ‘‘and we will explain. We believe, 
sir, that the auto, in a restricted form, has come to stay. 
But there is so much reckless speeding —such absolute dis- 
regard for the rights of others, such contempt for law and 
order—that we really believe in a very short time every 
chauffeur, every man of wealth, who drives his machine 
along a road like a locomotive, without thought of anything 
but his own sweet will, is going to be put into jail or shot. 

- Now, sir, we want you to help this movement along.”’ 

‘*You mean —’”’ 

‘‘We mean that we will pay you a princely salary to drive 
a big touring car across the continent at the top speed, 
regardless of everything. Here’s a chance for you to 
display your nerve.”’ 

William Plunger—for that was the name our chauffeur 
gave us — hesitated no longer. 

‘‘Done!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll start at once. I haven’t 
driven a car for several hours now, and I’m as nervous as a 
witch. Where’s the machine? ”’ 

We stuffed his pockets with money and led the way 
promptly out into the street, where our sixty horse-power 
auto, with a steel cowcatcher in front, lay waiting for its 
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master. He turned the crank, sprang in, tooted his horn 
and was off, headed straight for the Pacific coast. 

The following dispatches indicate the progress of the 
most remarkable and bloodthirsty tour ever made: 


KINGSBRIDGE, I P. M.—Stopped here for a bite—also to mend 
puncture. That cowcatcher is great. Wonder why I never thought 


of it before. Ranover several dogs, and unhorsed a policeman on 
a wheel. Didn’t have time to look back, but hope I did him, These 
chaps are too fresh, anyway. Plunger. 


PO’KEEPSIE, 2 P. M.—In the last thirty minutes I have frightened 
four old women into fits, split a farmer's wagon, crippled three chil- 
dren, and came near breaking one of my cylinder heads. Send mea 
thousand dollars more at Albany and a new set of wrenches. I 
enclose my photo— with goggles on so they won’t know me. 

Plunger. 

UTica, 4 P. M. (From Life's Special Correspondent;—A big 
yellow and green touring car, with a steel cowcatcher in front, passed 
through here this afternoon. A fiend in human shape was driving it. 
Reports from the south country districts are just coming in, and 
popular indignation is at its height. It seems that the driver of this 
car is the most reckless one ever seen in these parts, which is saying a 
great deal. He seemed to have absolutely no regard for any one, 
and though shot at several times, escaped unhurt. The local magis- 
trate, when interviewed, shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Probably some rich New Yorker,” he said shrewdly. 


(To be continued.) 


IRST AERONAUT: Couldn’t you get the insurance 
company to give you an accident policy ? 
Seconp AERoNAUT: No. They found out I was going to 
give up my business and settle in New York. 


OWEVER doubtful we may feel about the past, we 
are always sure of the future. 
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Our Fresh-Air Fund. News. 
Previously acknowledged. .$5,920. 53 Peggy Kemp.....-..s.eees $10 ©co Tis midnight. 
Cink Seecescseesnsbenne 10.00 WB. Riese cccctcccvccnsess 3-00 The laboring wires pour out their burden of news that’s 
R. P. see eeseescecoeecesers 25.00 An Old Friend...-ccsccces 10.00 fit to print. 
SD TR ASMESTIUIIIT cil __Cliek, liek, eliekity, click! A. score of brass sounders 
Nantucket, Mass.......... 2.00 F.K.Smith,South Africa. 51-14 sounding all at once! Confusion worse confounded ! 
Di et¢aabkecencaue sees 5-00 OS rer 20.00 But, no! Listen. 
Fingers & itndsocvcwess : 10.00 Interest on Deposits.....- 34-28 ‘‘While talking with a party of friends on the porch of 
yan ngee as <p ga : pa rae her cottage at Newport, yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Hatson 
MEF bieiva e504 ¥apceisis 10.00 Strayte became tired and sat down.”’ 
The managing editor reads the dispatch with a keen 
A Rhyme of Railroading. relish. It appeals to his fine nose for news. 
GOT upon the evening train to ride to New Rochelle, . “But have you verified this? ” he asks, almost at ee 
‘ Engine burning molten tar—I didn’t like the smell. his rugged honesty asserting itself, even at the risk of a 
a) ** What’s the power that runs this line 2” I found the breath professional triumph. 
4 to croak, “It is absolutely certain that the Hatson Straytes are 
Poor Commuter cleared his lungs and feebly whispered, worth a hundred millions. As to the rest, we have only 
** Smoke!” hearsay,’’ replies the news editor. 
Test, tect | eee od ee ‘Oh, very well. If we are sure of the main fact, the 
How the deuce would you like to commute minor details do not matter,’ says the managing editor, 
On the rattlety-bang-ing, don’t-give-a-hang-ing with a gratified smile. 
N’York, New Haven & Hartford ? 
It Would Be All Right. 
Ran into a sub-suburban-subway line at last ; 
Air gave out, the smoke poured in, the suffering was vast. HE great author, hobbling painfully from his carriage, 
‘* How d’you breathe in such a smudge ?” I asked, with throbbing stepped slowly into the publisher’s office. 
head — That individual greeted him cordially. 
Poor Commuter feebly wheezed. ‘‘ We don’t!” was all he said. ‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ what luck ?”’ 
Choo, choo! whistle and whew— ‘*T’ve found ’em,’’ said the great author. ‘‘ I’ve picked 
Aren’t you glad that it wasn’t you out over two hundred of the most foolish letters I ever 
On the flimming-flamming, don’t-give-a-damning wrote.”’ 
N’York, New Haven & Hartford ? ‘Do they reveal,’’ said the publisher, ‘‘ private details 
Heat a hundred Fahrenheit along that ghastly ride. and trivial affairs, and do they deal with things that ought 
Brakeman closed the windows down to keep the smoke inside. not to be published, but which people like to read?”’ 
‘* How d’you live in such a hole?” in agony I said. eeirs They do.” 
Poor Commuter would have gasped, ‘‘ We don’t!”—but he was The publisher grasped the great author by the hand. 
dead. we Splendid !” he observed ; ‘‘that is the one thing needed.”’ 


Puff, puff ! stifle and stuff— ae 
Don’t you think that I’ve told you enough A PUBLIC Calamity was met by an Act of Providence. 
Of the hokus-pokus, smother-and-smoke-us ‘‘You make trouble wherever you go,”’ said the Act 
N’York, New Haven & Hartford ? of Providence, bitterly. 
Wallace Irwin. “Well,” said the Public Calamity, ‘‘everyone knows 
To Be Regretted. that’s none of your business.’’ 


ACK: Didn’t one of those Porker girls marry an 
English Lord ? 
Mary: Yes. But they say that London Society 
snubbed her dreadfully. 
‘*Really! Then she must have taken the name of 
the Lord in vain.”’ 


Modern Recess. 


. AVE you practised on the piano ?”’ 
‘* Yes, mother.’’ 
‘* And read Prof. Simson’s lecture on Greek art?” 
‘* Yes, mother.’”’ 
‘* And studied your calculus ?”’ 
‘Yes, mother.”’ 
‘Then you may go out and play for ten minutes.” 


A SCHEMER, 
The Duck; HOW DO YOU MANAGE TO LOOK SO WELL ALL THE TIME? 
The Rooster : OH,1 GET ALL THE RICE I CAN EAT BY KEEPING MY EYE ON 
THE WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
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Are Three American Women 
Out of Five Disappointed in 
Their Husbands ? 








OR the best answer to this question, 
contained in five hundred words or 
less, LIFE will give fifty dollars. 


Correspondents may treat the subject in any way they 
prefer, humorously or seriously. 
All communications to be addressed to the Editor of Lire. 


The Lesson of Life. 


y is to be hoped that all American boys 

and girls read the Sunday newspapers. 

How else will they learn the really im- 

portant things of life, the things which 

it is wise and well for them to know? 

Where else will they be told that 

little William Vincent Astor, aged 

thirteen, eats oatmeal every morn- 

ing for his breakfast, and meat 

and vegetables ‘‘in sparing quan- 

tities’’ for his dinner? That he 

has a tutor, a valet, a groom, a chauffeur and ‘a special 

body-guard’’— whatever that may be—all engaged in 

looking after him. That there is an ‘‘ automatic street- 

sprinkler’’ among his toys. That his automobile cost twelve 

thousand dollars. That he is tall for his age, and that ‘‘his 

chin is a special heritage from his father.””’ How, save 

through a Sunday paper, are young Americans to know 

that little Margaret Carnegie, aged four, has her own private 

kitchen, ‘‘ which is said to excel that of any other residence 

in the world,’’ and that in it are prepared ‘‘splendid ban- 

quets’’ for the Carnegie dolls? That she has ten rooms of 

her own, whereas Willie Astor has ‘only five, and that she 

believes her father to be ‘‘the richest of mankind.’’ Whether 

she, too, has inherited a chin is not mentioned. Wecan but 
hope that one may be found among her assets. 

Here is food for thought. Let every little American boy 
say solemnly to himself, when he eats his morning oat- 
meal: ‘‘ Willie Astor eats oatmeal, too.”” Let every little 
American girl remember, when she gives her dolls a tea- 
party, that Margaret Carnegie’s dolls sit down to ‘‘ ban- 
quets,’’ cooked in the most splendid kitchen in the world. 
Above all, let both boys and girls ponder deeply over the 
sentence which describes young Astor’s tutor, groom and 
valet as ‘‘subjects of the embryonic monarch.” It is well 
that they should realize early in life that a rich little boy is 
an embryonic monarch whose tutor ‘is his subject, not his 


‘*GEE, BILL! WHAT DESPERATE CHANCES A FELLER MUST HAVE 
TOOK TO BEAT THEM RAILROAD TRAINS THEY USED TO HAVE.” 


master. Thus will our children preserve those high ideals 
and that scorn of ignoble things which make the greatness 
of a nation. Thus will we foster that sturdy spirit of inde- 
pendence which gave us national life, and those civic 
virtues which alone can save us from decay. 
Agnes Repplier. 
Biography. 
ERE is a notable new work of biography — ‘The 
Life and Letters of Thomas Higgs,’ in four vol- 
umes, profusely illustrated.” 

“Higgs? Who was Higgs?” 

‘‘ Why, he sold groceries to Robert Boggins.”’ 

‘‘ And Boggins ?” 

‘‘Boggins was gardener to a man who once saw the 
Duke of Wellington. Or was it John Henry Newman that 
he saw? Perhaps it was Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These 
details escape me at the moment.” 


A Marked Resemblance. 


URAL VISITOR (zn dime museum): Gosh all torment ! 

Livinc SKELETON: Well, what’s the matter with you? 

‘‘Nothin’, that I know of; but yew look as if yew’d 
summer-boarded all yewr life !”’ 
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Janes Montgomery Flaga 


ERY few kanga- 
roos are near my 
place, and I want- 
ed to write them 
up before they all 
died. The kanga- 
roo was on my en- 
gagement pad for 
Thursday. Thurs- 


day I looked him 
up. It was a hot 
and muggy August 
afternoon that Thursday, 


as I took a hansom from 
the cab-stand near my 
cabin. I indicated the 
trail to the driver with 
my stick as we jogged 
along. 

At the beginning of every trail I have lately placed sign- 
boards bearing the names of the animals to which the 
trails lead. I am pained to admit (not for publication, 
mind you,) that it has not been as brilliant a success as I 
expected. Some of my animal friends were kind enough 
to stay put, but others inconsiderately took different trails. 
I will give you an example of how nearly fatal to me and 
to Natural History the plan worked out. I started out on 
the trail I had marked ‘‘Ground-hog Trail” to revisit 
that animal, and instead of finding him at the end of his 
own trail, I nearly had a stroke of apoplexy on discovering 
a crouching mountain-lion glaring at me from the branch 
of a tree. 

I don’t believe in signs any more. 
garoo. 

At about three o’clock I was hot on the trail—we all 
were, in fact—I’ll bet it was ninety-five degrees in the 
shade ! : 

The management has not yet decided whether they will 
give mea motorcar. They are thinking it over. 

By the way, it will perhaps interest you to know that my 
first talk on animals is nearly ready. There will be a full- 
length photograph of myself printed on real birch bark for 


But about the kan- 


the frontispiece, and twelve others of myself in different 
poses, among them myself in Indian costume surrounded 
by a few tame animals and two stuffed coyotes, myself 
driving in my buckboard bringing my laundry home, and 
myself instructing a full-blooded Apache warrior in the art 
of building teepees. There is also a handsome picture of 
myself conversing with a squirrel. Excuse this side talk. 
I just happened to think of it. 

I signaled the cabby to halt under the bough of some 
maples, for I had caught a glimpse of a kangaroo mother 
and two young kangaroo calves. They had not noticed 
us in my cab with rubber tires. It sounds extravagant 
taking a hansom cab, but I knew the firm would back 
me, as it was all for the sake of truth and art and— 
money. 

I leaned forward and watched the cute animals. The 
mother was instructing her young ones in the running 
broad jump. The kangaroo is a rather stupid animal. The 
parents have a very difficult time in teaching it to breathe 
at first. 

It was laughable to see the mother taking a running start 


‘Follow the leader.” 
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and leap thirty feet in the air, and then motion the young 
ones to follow the leader. They fell all over themselves, 
and got knotted up in their tails in their efforts not to be 
stumped by the old lady. Our unthinking brute of a horse 
neighed just then. It startled me, so intent was I on this 
beautiful scene, that I nearly fell out of the cab. Of 
course, it put an end to my studies forthat trip. The 
frightened kangafoo grabbed her babies, and, with one 
under each arm, leaped away, thirty feet at a leap, through 
the trees and out of sight. 

I was ’phoning this to the office and got this far, 
and there was a hitch—the stenographer at the other 
end of the line asked me to hold the line a minute. I did. 
Presently the well-known voice of the editor called me 
to myself. I had been fast falling into a comatose 
condition, sitting there in the heat, waiting, with the re- 
ceiver in my ear. 

The following conversation took place. Said the editor: 
** Miss Whackler tells me you spoke of the mother 
kangaroo carrying off her young ones, one under 
each arm! Is she not mistaken? You didn’t 
actually mean that, did you?”’ 

‘*Certainly, Mr. Ladilyke, that was my descrip- 
tion, and I stick to it!” 

‘*But, my dear sir, are you so imbedded in 
chaotic ignorance as not to know that the mother 
kangaroo carries—’”’ 

“*O, that is all very well, Mr. Ladilyke—,”’ I 
hastily interrupted him. ‘‘I know what you 
would say; but did you imagine that the Deni- 
zens of the Forest have no styles, that fashions, 
manners and customs are confined alone to the 
human race? I am blushing for you! The 
mother kangaroo used to carry her young in 
the way you suggest, but not this season, my 
dear sir. I am aware that it used to be the— 
what shall I call it?—the Kangarule—if you'll 
allow the pleasantry—but the fashion this sum- 
mer is to carry the young, if there are two, 
one under each arm, and if there are more, the 
rest must hop !”’ 

Having silenced the old fogey, I curled up on 
my seat and said ‘‘ Home ”’ to the driver. 


Travel. 


N a ruder age the object of travel was to 
broaden the mind. But now that the broad 
mind is no longer in good form in exclusive 
circles, the object of travel is to cover as much 
ground as possible. 

Some maintain that a traveler may cover 
more ground by means of the touring car. 
They point to the fact that a man with a tour- 
ing car has covered as much as three and one- 
half acres; admitting, however, that he was a 
very large man, and that his machine was very 
fast and heavy, and that the rock he ran up 
against was exceptionally unyielding. But these 
are matters of taste. 

As the world advances in the arts of refine- 
ment, travel is fraught with fewer inconven- 
iences. In the most enlightened countries, the 
proper agents board trains in motion to stick their labels on the 
luggage of travelers, and thus the last necessity for stopping any- 
where is obviated. Even the distribution of pourboire is managed 
without interrupting the course of the journey. The tourist leaves 
two or three millions of dollars with his banker in London, or Munich, 
or Leghorn, and the latter remits by telegraph to the various porters, 
beggars and bandits. 

Americans have the reputation of being very great travelers. 
They eat faster, and in this way have more time for serious business. 
Besides, their wealth is a cloud of dust by day and a pillar of fire by 
night, which naturally attracts attention. 





Inconvenient. 


THEL: Mama, don’t you think death is a very 
awkward way of going to Heaven? 


BASEBALL NOTE 


“LITTLE PATSY TICKLED THE GLOBE INTO THE CENTRAL GARDEN, BUT YOUR UNCLE SILAS 


GATHERED IN THE CROPS, AND PATRICK DIED IN HIS TRACKS, ETC., atc: 
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The Fall Girl. 


Phe nee gs sing the girl of Spring— 
The maid of fluff and laces ; 
A thousand more their fancies pour 
To tell the June bride’s graces ; 
The Summer girl of smile and curl 
Occasions rhyming scrawl— 
And now is due a tribute to 
The bonny girl of Fall. 


The Fall Girl— 
The tall girl— 
In blue or gray or brown; 
In tailor-made 
She is arrayed— 
She’s coming back to town. 


We celebrate the graduate 
Demure in mull or challis ; 

The tennis girl, with skirts awhirl, 
Evokes a rhyming rally ; 

We softly chant the débutante 
At her initial ball— 

Where is the Muse of him who views 
The bonny girl of Fall ? 


The Fall Girl— 
The small girl— 
In blue or gray or brown ; 
A rare delight 
Unto the sight— 
She’s coming back to town. 


From head to feet she’s trim and 
neat ; 
Her cheeks are full of color 
That makes the glow the maples 
show 
Seem dim, and cold, and duller. 
Now come the days of smoky haze 
And distant winter’s call 
In autumn’s blur—Hats off to Her, 
The bonny girl of Fall! 


The Fall Girl— 
She’s all girl, 
In blue or gray or brown, 
Or any hue 
That’s swagger-new— 
She’s coming back to town. 


Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


On the Roof of the New 
Skyscraper. 


ANITOR’S SON (feering 
J over the edge): Daddy, 
what’s that thing down in the 
street that looks like a lead- 
pencil ? 

Janitor (gazing through spy- 
glass): That, my boy—that must 
be Trinity Church spire. 

HE reformers turn the rascals out, 
and then make it easy for them 


to get in again. 
THE FALL GIRL. 





R. I. 


RIOR to the invention of kerosene, 
the Baptists were rather poor, 
which led to their being persecuted in 
Massachusetts. This persecution be- 
came at length so fierce that Roger 
Williams fled to Newport, in spite of 
the notoriety of the place, and there 
discovered Rhode Island. 

The State now began to be mentioned 
in the columns of the Providence 
Journal, and sprang almost at once 
into prominence. 

Rhode Island consists of rocks, di- 
versified here and there by rocks. 
Some of the rocks are natural, some 
have been made in business, and some 
have been thrust upon the community 
by the summer colonists. 

The religion of Rhode Island is the 
supralapsarian protective tariff doc- 
trine. ‘ 
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THE ONLY WAY. 


Rhode Island is famous throughout 
the civilized world for its great market, 
where thousands of foreign titles are 
annually bartered for domestic for- 
tunes. Lief the Unlucky was the first 
nobleman to come to America in search 
of an heiress, and his relics are still to 
be seen in Rhode Island. He found 
no heiress, or, at any rate, none who 
would have him. Owing to the dense 
ignorance of the times, he was not 
aware what he had missed, and ac- 
cordingly died without ever changing 
his surname. 

Bridge may be played in Rhode 
Island, but there is hardly room for 
golf. 

The population of Rhode Island com- 
prises newly rich, hopelessly rich, smart 
setters, and a sprinkling of impossible 
persons. Children are virtually ex- 
tinct. 


Suppressed Chapters. 
AIR Cleopatra was, 
mable lady ; 
But in her past, one circumstance has been 
kept rather shady. 


we're told, an esti- 


She was quite poor when she was young,— 
so, to escape the work’us, 

She used to travel,—one-night stands,—with 
Darnum Daily’s Circus. 


At each performance she'd 
course, it didn’t harm her), 

As Serpentina Sinuous, the marvelous Snake- 
Charmer. 


appear,— (of 


And that’s the way, as you may guess, she 
came to have a grasp— 
An expert working knowledge of the habits of 


the asp. Carolyn Wells, 


MASK conceals the face; man- 
ners, the character. 
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Politics — 
A Confession. - 





E have tried for some time to take an interest in 

politics. When Cousin Charles ran for Congress, and 

after a tremendous fight that did him all honor and credit, 

got in by almost the narrowest margin known, we felt some 
fleeting show of interest. 

We have tried, fiercely and intermittently at times, to 
find out what was really going on at Albany, Trenton, 
Philadelphia and other hotbeds of civic virtue. But we 
blush as we admit it—as many times as we have tried, we 
have had to give it up. 

What is it about politics, we wonder, that is so hard to 
understand? It seems sufficiently engaging and absorbing 
to those who are in it. In to-day’s paper from Albany 
comes the story of what Bill said to Jake, and how Tim 
took the news; of how Charlie was caught napping, and of 
a bill that was being rapidly pushed through; of what the 
Governor felt and thought, and how the convention acted 
under pressure. 

Surely there is a drama concealed there. Surely some- 
thing has happened that is worth while knowing. On the 
face of it, it is exciting reading. It is a story with action 
to it, and all the elements—rage, jealousy, courage, per- 
sistence—seem to be in evidence. 

Yet we cannot make head or tail to it. At first we 
thought we had discovered the secret. We said, with a 
kind of comfortable joy in our hearts, that the reason we 
did riot take to politics was because politics had no senti- 
ment, and we rested in this delusion for some time. 

Then it occurred to us that we loved football, baseball ; 
that we loved a horse race and other contests in which senti- 
ment did not seem to enter. 

Politics seems to be a game, if we, so totally in the dark 
about it, may presume to furnish any sort of a definition. 
And yet we confess again—we do not love it. 

Once we thought, in childish innocence, to interest our- 
selves in the documents in the case, fondly hoping that as 
politics was a game, some of its rules might be learned from 
these weighty matters; and we shut ourselves up with two 
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Here 
were declamations from headquarters. from those who were 


platforms and a candidate’s letter of acceptance. 


themselves playing the game. But we had not advanced 
upon the platforms any distance at all before we became 
hopelessly involved. One of them said one thing, the other 
just the opposite. In despair we snatched up the letter of 
acceptance. Here was at last a human document, the work 
of a living, breathing man. And yet, as we struggled on— 
half-way through it—we felt that we had been fooled again. 
We found ourselves unconsciously pitying the chap who 
wrote it—it seemed to us that he so overestimated the im- 
portance of his subject. And then for relief, we turned to 
an absorbing detective story that happened to be at our 
elbow. 

Between campaigns—when there are other matters that 
seem to be important—we manage to conceal our opin- 
ions with some comfort. But when this horror is thrust 
upon us—when we are confronted with posters and af- 
flicted with torchlight processions—our embarrassment is 
intense. 

What shall we say to the man who asks us which way 
we are going to vote, when the mere thought of having 
to vote at all is annoying in itself? And as for those 
vague spectres they call ‘‘issues,’’ must we explain that 
they have no interest for us, or shall we glibly descant 
upon what we have heard said is their ‘‘ paramount im- 
portance’’? . 

We like at times to be honest with ourselves. We even 
believe that in the face of appalling defects, it is good to 
be so. 

And so we find ourselves whispering softly—that we may 
not be heard above the blare of the trumpets—that we know 
already more about the candidates than we wish we did ; that 
compared with other men, they are too far out of focus to 
excite our interest; and that if the country is really going to 
the dogs—which seems to be the firm conviction of either 
side if the other side wins—we sincerely hope that when it 
gets there, politics will die out once and forever—which 
will, in itself, be a measure of relief. 

Tom Masson. 


Glad Tidings. 


‘*T HAVE glad news.” 
The President of the Local Council, as he spoke, faced his 
confréres with a smile of genuine pleasure. e 

‘¢ The town,” he observed, ‘‘ has just been presented with a hand- 
some library by one of our leading philanthropists.” 

A ripple of uneasiness was observed. 

**Not only that, gentlemen, but our millionaire citizen, who was 
born here, is going to make a public park for the beautification of our 
little hamlet.” 

A murmur of disapproval was distinctly heard. 

‘** Also,” continued the President, ‘‘ we have just been presented 
with a fine new hospital, in which we can care for those of our citizens 
who are run over by passing automobiles.” 

The members of the Council signified by their dark looks that they 
were prepared for the worst. But in a moment they had risen as one 
man, and burst into a round of applause as the President concluded: 

‘*And now, gentlemen, this is my good news. In spite of all these 
benefactions, our taxes this year will only be about double what they 
were last year.” 
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The Persian and the Potter. 


wrt ! did the hand then of the Potter shake? 
—Rubaiyat. 


Though Omar was a heathen limb 
Well seasoned for the burning, oh, 

It might have pleased the soul of him 
To see a Bishop turning, oh, 

To bless a Tavern, at whose bottle 

The merry tippler wets his throttle. 


Yet did old Omar know when he 
Made mention of the Potter, oh, 
Who shaped the Vessel fit to be 
Brimful of *‘ taste-and-totter,” oh, 
That when the Potter filled the dish up, 
He'd wear the mitre of a Bishop ? 


Who knows? For in Time’s vintage pressed 
Come changes high and lowly, oh, 

And when the Demon Rum is blessed 
That fiend grows very holy, oh, 

And one may tip the fiery flagon 

And get a decent, churchly jag on. 


And by this changeling trick of time 
Old Omar’s ghost returning, oh, 
Might cry out Liquor as a Crime 
And Drunkards fuel for burning, oh ; 
Might seek the Bishop’s boozing-station 
To wield the axe of Carrie Nation. 


Wallace Irwin, 


The Folly of Being Born Poor. 


AN is guilty of much that 

is incompetent and stupid 

# > and in bad taste. He 

is miserably unskilful 

in places where it 

would be reasonable to ex- 

pect from him a certain 

measure of acuteness and 

prescience. But there is, perhaps, 

nothing in which he displays his folly 

to a greater extent than in being born 
poor. 

He is apt to excuse himself from this 
lamentable weakness by asserting that 
it is not his fault, and by various axioms 
which are used to bolster up his vanity. 
Poverty, he asserts, is no disgrace. 
The love of money is the root of all 
evil, amd he assumes a respectful atti- 
tude toward the horny-handed son of 
toil, as if that individual were the most 
exalted of beings. Inwardly, however, 
he despises him. He longs for luxury, 
for that careless abandon that comes 
with moneyed ease, and there are mo- 
ments when he- hates himself for his 
own lack of forethought. 

The worst of the matter is that those 
who permit themselves to be born poor 
are the very ones fitted by nature to 
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enjoy wealth. They invariably have 
kind hearts and generous dispositions. 
They have self-control in an eminent 
degree. They deprecate money for its 
own sake, and only care for it for what 
it will bring. Undoubtedly they pos- 
sess extraordinary qualifications in its 
proper dissemination. There is never 
a snob among them, or one who, under 
any circumstance, could ever go back 
on his former friends. On the contrary, 
one of the principal uses they would 
make of their money—if they only had 
it—would be to have their friends 
enjoy it. 

It certainly seems a cruel perverse- 
ness of Fate that all these people should 
be cut off from what they are most 
eminently fitted. 

On the other hand, with respect to 
those who are born wealthy, there can be 
no doubt that they are generally unfit, 
incapable beings, extremely undeserv- 
ing of their lot. It would seem as if, 
having expended all their genius upon 
being born rich, there was none left to 
help them make a proper use of their 
possessions. They are very likely to 
be snobbish ; selfishness is with them 
more or less an art in itself—an art 
in which it is necessary to maintain 
the illusion that one is interested in 
others, when, in reality, one’s own per- 
sonal gratification is the only thing 
one is striving for. They are also 
likely to be dissipated, and somewhat 
cruel, and to betray a strange lack of 
sympathy. 

These are the miscreants, who hav- 
ing seen to it that they were born 
rich, now rest upon their oars, while 
we, the real people, toil on, the 
galley-slaves of injustice, or our own 
folly. 

We have made a fatal error, and we 
are now paying for it. 

And so, to those yet to come, we 
would give fair warning. See to it 
that the family you are born into, no 
matter what their natural unintelli- 
gence may be, is more than comfortably 
off. Only in this way can the race 
ever hope to reach its highest ideals. 

Addison Fox, Jr. 

HE: He said my arms were like 

ivory. 

Her HATEFUL FRIEND: Perhaps he 
meant they were nothing but bone. 


‘* 4 HOT CROSS BUN.” 


Triumph. 


- is a great triumph of science to have 
found that the open air is the best 
remedy for disease. 

+ The lay mind, having no adequate 
conception of the scientific attitude, 
does not readily understand the diffi- 
culties that science had to encounter. 
The lay mind recognizes with compara- 
tive ease the existence and even the 
worth of materia medica which have 
no Latin name, nor anything of the 
esoteric about them, and thus it rises 
but hardly to a proper appreciation of 
the struggle of science with its own 
posture in the discovery of the thera- 
peutic virtues of the normal atmos- 
phere. 

However, there are obstacles yet to 
be surmounted. For it still remains to 
get open air into the convenient tabloid 
form, which is the indispensable condi- 
tion of its large use by the masses. 

RS. HATTERSON: Wasn’t your 
room in a terrible condition after 
the burglars. left ? 

Mrs. CATTERSON: Yes. It couldn’t 
have been any worse if it had been 
through the Custom House. 




















The Top Note. 


A MUSICAL lady from Ga. 
Once sang in “* Lucrezia Ba.” 
Said a friend, the next day, 
‘** I’m sorry to say 
That high note in C Major fla.” 


Timely. 
TIMELY book is that which the 
Foldy-Rol Publishing Company 


promise. It is nothing less than 
an exhaustive treatise on Japanned 


A GREAT PRESSURE OF ‘fApD,") MATTER. 


tin and Russia stovepipe, by the best 
authorities in Europe and America, 
with an introduction and foreword, 
and many thousand illustrations in 
all colors. 

Mr. Montgomery Foldy informs us 
that the work has already gone to 
its second printing, although it is 
not yet in type, showing that the 
public interest in the great struggle 
for the mastery of the Orient is in 
nowise abated. 


It is understood that the book is 
strictly impartial, touching all con- 
troverted points of religion, ethnology 
and psychophysics. 


Repartee. 


Mie GE before beauty,” said Falstaff, 
as he attempted to enter before 
the Prince. 
‘“No! Grace before meat,’’ said the 
Prince, gently, as he pushed him from 
his path. 





Boy Wanted. 


IVE o’clock on a dull 

day in the city. The 

stock market was closed. 

The race track was un- 

inviting. All the best 

people were away. Castle- 

ton and Caterby sat 

idly lounging in their 

club. There was 

absolutely nothing 

doing. Both were 

intensely bored. 

They were in that idle, almost irritat- 

ing mood, where the slightest incident, 

no matter how trivial it might be, 

would have been interesting, could it 
be turned to account. 

The talk slowly drifted from one 

thing to another. 


‘* Well,”’ said Castleton, with a yawn, ° 


‘‘T suppose we'll have to eat again 
soon. There’s nothing better to do. 
Let’s order dinner now, so that we 
won't have to wait.”’ 

‘*T feel just now,’’ replied Caterby, 
‘‘as if I never could eat another thing. 
Guess I’ll go up into the woods and 
scare up an appetite.” 

‘““That wouldn’t be a bad idea,” 
said Castleton. ‘‘I often wish I had 
my boyhood appetite back again.”’ 

“SodolI. Great Scott, when I was 
a kid, how I could eat! I don’t be- 
lieve there is anything in the world: to 
beat the appetite of a country boy.” 

‘*Well,”’ said Castleton, contem- 
platively, ‘‘I’ll wager that some of 
these city youngsters can do as well.” 

Caterby puffed in silence. 

‘*That’s so,”’ he said at last. ‘‘ By 
Jove, do you know, it would be fun 
just to see how much oneof t? 2m could 
hold, wouldn’t it ?’’ 

Castleton straightened up. 

‘*Wouldn’t it?’’ he said. 


“ec Say, 
old man, I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
Each one of us select a boy, and see 


how much he’ll hold. I'll bet you ten 
dollars my boy can hold more than 
yours,”’ 

Caterby’s face brightened. 
thing to break the monotony. 

‘*Done,”” he said. ‘‘ How will we 
arrange it?’’ 

‘‘Well, each pick out a boy, take 
him into a restaurant and let him pick 
out what he wants. The one whose 
boy eats the most will win.”’ 


Any- 
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‘* But we’ll have to take one boy ata 
time.”’ 

“es Why ? ” 

‘‘Simply because, if they order to- 
gether, they’ll both probably take the 
same things. We want it to be a 
natural test.” 

‘* All right. 
first choice.”’ 

Castleton won the toss. 

At this moment he looked out of the 
window. A newsboy was passing on 
the opposite side. He was thin and 
gaunt and hungry-looking—just the 
type. 

‘*There’s my boy,’’ said Castleton, 
‘*just as if Providence had placed him 
there.”’ 

He opened the window, whistled, 
and then the two men went out on the 
front steps. The boy flew across the 
street. 

‘* Paper, sir?’’ 

‘Young man,” said Castleton, 
‘* would you like a good, square meal— 
just as much as you can crowd in?”’ 

The boy opened his eyes wide. It 
was a sudden blow. 

“*Is dis a guy ?” 

‘* No—honest.”’ 

‘* No kiddin’ ?”’ 

‘*On the square.”’ 

‘*Sure I would.” 

‘* Then come with us.” 

Castleton led the way over on the 
next avenue, where there was a good 
middle-class restaurant. The two men 
and the boy entered and took a table. 
A waiter came up. 

‘*Give this young man,” said Cas- 
tleton, ‘‘just what he wants—all he 
can eat, and I’ll pay for it. Here, kid, 
can you read ?”’ 

The boy nodded. 

‘“‘Then order from this bill of fare. 
Now, don’t be afraid. Order anything 
you want—order the whole thing if 
you wish.”’ 

The boy gasped. But his not to 
reason why—his but to eat, and die in 
the cause if need be. 

He ordered oysters, soup, fish, 
roast beef, potatoes, coffee. With 
amazing rapidity it all disappeared, 
while his two patrons jotted it down in 
a note-book. At last he was through. 

‘‘ Have you finished ?’’ said Castle- 
ton. 

“Fe, ae.”’ 


I’ll toss you for the 


Castleton paid the bill. They rose. 

‘*And now,” said Caterby, ‘‘for my 
boy.” 

He smiled. 

‘*T’ve got you beat,”’ he said. ‘“‘Why 
didn’t you urge him on? I can pick 
out a boy that will eat more than 
that.” 

‘But you must remember,’ said 
Castleton, ‘‘that the conditions are 
that you shall not tell your boy. What 
we want is a natural test.’ 

‘““That’s all right,’”’ said Caterby. 
‘*T understand that. I won’t say any- 
thing to the boy, of course.’’ 

He smiled blandly 

‘But there’s no reason why,” he 
continued, ‘‘I shouldn’t tell this boy 
of yours. He has finished. All I’ve 
got to do is to ask him if he knows of a 
boy who can eat more than he has 
eaten, and I’ll be willing to bet 
even ten more that he does know of 
such a boy. Old man, I win, sure 
pop.”’ 

He called the boy, who was just 
making off with his bundle of papers 

‘* Here, kid, come back.’’ 

The boy returned. 

‘“We may as well tell you,” said 
Caterby, ‘‘that this is to decide a bet 


” 


. My friend here bet he could pick out a 


boy who could eat more in one meal 
than a boy I could pick out. Now, 
you know a lot of boys. Put me on 
to one, will you? Get him for me.” 

‘*So dis is to decide a bet?”’ 

“¥ea," 

‘And you want a kid dat’ll eat 
more’n I did just now ?”’ 

“* Yes—that’s it.’’ 

The boy grinned. The situation was 
just beginning to unfold itself. He 
didn’t know before that there was any 
money up. 

‘Den take me,”’ he said. 

Tom Masson. 


HE SPOILED TWIN (¢o kis 

mother): I think you might have 

given the Noah’s Ark to me instead of 
to Lydia. 

‘“Why, what a selfish little boy! 
Sister hasn’t nearly the number of 
birthday presents you have. Aren’t 
you sorry she hasn’t as many as 
you?” 

‘* Yes—but I like to be sorry !”’ 





A Love Game. 


ENNIS has come 
T back, I ween, 
Into popularity ;— 
Hear her mocking 
* Love thirteen !” 
Such a_ stroke’s a 
rarity ! 
Now a clever back-hand drive 
Down the line to left of me ; 
Hers again, as I’m alive ! 
*T wasn’t very deft of me! 
Shall I ‘ lob” or try to pass ? 
Doubtful possibility 
With so dexterous a lass 
Waiting in tranquillity ! 
Pshaw ! the plaguy ball is ‘‘ out ”; 
‘*Net” the next experiment ; 
*“* Love game!” now I hark her shout 
In a burst of merriment. 


As in tennis, so in love, 
She’s the victor easily ; 
Always stands aloof, above, 
Smiling at you breezily. 
Were but just one love game mine— 
Hearts—(she has the best of them !) 
I'd be willing, I opine, 
She should win the rest of them ! 
Sennett Stephens. 
Milton. 


HE manuscript of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? has gone to America, as many of 
us feared.—7he London Globe. 


Wherefore not ? 

Milton’s politics, Milton’s theology, Milton’s philosophy 
had their brief day in England, and passed, and left no 
trace. In America they took root deeply, and grew and 
bore fruit, and are still bearing. Over there the Puritan 
seed fell among thorns, and the thorns sprang up and 
choked them. Here they fell on good ground, and brought 
forth, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold and some 
thirtyfold. 

The relics of the great Roundhead belong in America. 

Even his bones, it were fitter that they rested among the 
rocks of Saybrook or of Plymouth, in some quiet church- 
yard, than that they have their sepulture in yonder Abbey, 
where every day is chanted the liturgy he detested. 


Some New Games. 
CAMPAIGN. 

D Ba is played by four principals, Alton, Teddy, Henry 
and Charles. Alton and Teddy lead off and Henry 
and Charles follow. All the implements required are two 
platforms, as many barrels as you can get, and a set of votes. 
Alton and Teddy each stand on a barrel with a platform 
back of them. Henry and Charles help hold up the barrels. 
The idea is to fire as many votes as possible at Alton and 
Teddy, and the one securing the greater number is It. It’s 
a nice game, because, whichever wins, the spectators pay 

the freight. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE TAG. 

All that is needed is an American Custom House, a set of 
officials and a lot of incoming passengers. The officials 


THE DREAM OF THE MAN WHO FELL ASLEEP OVER HIS 
COMIC SUPPLEMENT. 


chase the passengers around and around and make it as hot 
for them as possible. The official who succeeds in ill- 
treating the greatest number of passengers in a given time 
gets the blue ribbon. 

THE CLAIM GAME. 

This is played with a mother, a sacred book and a set of 
followers. 

The idea is to build a complete church and make as much 
money out of it for mother as possible. To do this, the fol- 
lowers read the book aloud for a small stake, and whoever 
recovers becomes an adherent. There are quite a number 
of hazards, such as police court absent treatment, State 
charities, etc., but on the whole, this is one of the most suc- 
cessful games played. 





EAR BARBARA, the Commuter’s 
Wife, gentlest of home philoso- 
phers and kindliest of social critics, has 
published another volume, which she 
calls The Woman Errant, in whose 
pages reappear most of the acquaint- 
ances we made in the Garden and met 
againin The People of the Whirlpool. 
The book is like a long letter from an 
old friend. 


Yarborough, the Premier, by Agnes 
Russell Weekes, is an example of that 
phase of British political life which had 
its origin, and continues to have its 
being, between the covers of the six- 
shilling novel. The hero is an ethical 
Caliban and, we are repeatedly assured, 
anintellectual giant. If his words and 
actions seem to belie the latter claim, 
if his intellectual currency seems to be 
but fiat money, dependent upon the 
mint-mark of the author’s assertions, 
we must remember that it is a financial 
principle of the six-shilling world that 
the author’s assertions shall be legal 
tender. 


A Daughter of Dale is a story of 
Yale post-graduate life, written by one 
of the younger members of the Yale 
faculty, Dr. Emerson Gifford Taylor. 
The story itself and the characters 
which vitalize it are of considerable 
interest, but, in this instance, Mr. 
Taylor’s attempt at the mosaic-like 
treatment which Matilde Serao has 
made so thoroughly effective in Italian 
has resulted in a disturbingly patchy 
narrative. The method has great possi- 
bilities, however, and the experiment 
is worth repeating. 


Mrs. George Bancroft’s Letters from 
England give us a realistic and per- 
sonal glimpse of the English world of 
society and politics, letters and science 
about 1850. Mr. Bancroft was Minister 
to Great Britain from 1846 to 1849, and 
his literary reputation, his official posi- 
tion and his own and Mrs. Bancroft’s 
personal charm made their reception 
unusually cordial and unusually catho- 
lic. One only regrets that the letters 
are not more numerous and more 
detailed. 


‘ates: 


One cannot say as much for the 
alleged letters of an alleged Chinaman, 
extracts from which are offered us by 
Henry P. Gratton in As a Chinaman 
Saw Us. Mr. Gratton naively explains 
the absence of Pidgin-English in his 
translation by saying that the Chinese 
author is an educated man, but he fails 
to explain why the Chinaman in ques- 
tion has the mental attitude of an 
American professional humorist. 


We are indebted to James C. Fernald 
for a useful and refreshingly unpedantic 
book of reference in his Connectives of 
English Speech. Ue takes the large 
and badly brought-up family of Eng- 
lish prepositions, conjunctions, relative 
pronouns and adverbs, stands them in 
a row in alphabetical order, and, in a 
series of well-chosen quotations, makes 
them assume their best company man- 
ners. In view of the bad company 
some of them have been keeping lately, 
we venture to suggest that the book is 
badly needed. 


We begin to tire of the Egyptian 
ghost story. Time was when the mere 
description of the desert tomb, with the 
royal cartouche and the hieroglyphics 
for ‘“‘No Admittance— This Means 
You’”’ on the sealed portal, sent little 
thrills down our backs. Now, even 
the cat with baleful basilisk eyes, sit- 
ting on the breast of the mummied 
queeh, has lost its cunning. Jn the 
Dwellings of the Wilderness, by B. 
Taylor, is the latest example of the 
school. 


J. B. Kerfoot. 


By the author of 7he 
(The Macmillan 


The Woman Errant. 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. 
Company. $1.50.) 

Yarborough, the Premier. 
Weekes. (Harper and Brothers. 

A Daughter of Dale. 
(The Century Company. 


By Agnes Russell 
$1.50.) 
By Emerson Gifford 
$1.50.) 
Letters from England. By Elizabeth Davis 
Bancroft. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Edited by Henry P. 
(D. Appleton and Company. $1.25.) 
By James C. 


Taylor. 


Asa Chinaman Saw Us. 
Gratton. 

Connectives of English Speech. 
Fernald. (Funk and Wagnalls Company. $1.50.) 

In the Dwellings of the Wilderness. By B. 
Taylor. (Henry Holt and Company. $1.25.) 


The Magazine. 


T is more work to get up a magazine 
than some think. The not uncom- 
mon notion that a magazine is filled 


with the first obscure poetry that comes 
to hand, the first stories, the first drivel 
or nature study, the first assault on the 
Standard Oil Company for serious ap- 
peal, the first trifles light as hot air for 
filling, is seriously in error. 

On the contrary, everything is se- 
lected with the greatest care. 

Such of us as are not in touch with 
the literary public hardly realize how 
enormously the forward policy of the 
nation has reacted upon the intelligence 
of the people. Editors of magazines 
realize it very clearly. They are aware 
that poetry, whose meaning would 
have eluded the maturest intellect 
a few years ago, may not now be 
printed, with safety, in the juvenile 
department. 

In the matter of drivel, the public 
are even more fastidious. Driveling is 
become, under the lash of discrimina- 
ting criticism, the most difficult and 
exacting field of literary activity. But 
the genius of the race has not sunk 
under the ordeal, and the name of 
drivelers of the first rank is legion, for 
their number is great. Editors are in- 
undated with drivel of the utmost 
brilliancy, and the labor of selection 
becomes arduous beyond measure. 

The choice of illustrations is likewise 
fraught with hazard. Illustration is 
expected to prevent the healthy de- 
light which normal minds find in pic- 
turing for themselves the persons of a 
story, as they read; and unless it does 
this, readersare annoyed. Healthy de- 
light belongs to a past age, and the 
typical American, to whom the maga- 
zines look for their support, will have 
none of it. Moreover, there is a point 
beyond which theinanity of illustrations 
is not intensified by more colors, and 
this point it is not always easy to hit 
upon. 

All in all, the magazine editor works 
harder than the iceman, andin no such 
hope of winning the esteem of his fel- 
low-creatures, which is, after all, the 
highest reward of human endeavor. 


How a Lamb Is Shorn. 


,. 


R-osy hopes. 


U-nexpected reverses, 


I] owe U. 


N-othing left. 








What the Trouble Was. 


= HERE can the bridegroom be ?’’ 
The time appointed for the 
wedding was at noon. It was already 
thirty minutes past that hour. 
The church was thronged. The rela- 


tives of the bride, grouped together on 
one side, sat with heads in the air, 
their looks expressing both sympathy 
and contempt—sympathy for the poor 
girl who had been so unfortunate, and 








A SUMMER ELOPEMENT, 


contempt for the man who had placed 
her in such a terrible dilemma. Onthe 
other side, the relatives of the groom, 
wrought to the highest pitch of nervous 
tension, moved uneasily among them- 
selves. 

Where was Herbert? It was known 
that he had started from his home at 
ten o’clock, only fifteen miles away. 

The bride was wringing her handsin 
the chancel room. The best man was 
muttering profanity under his breath. 


— 


THE YELLOW PERI Ie 


When suddenly a messenger from the 
telegraph office entered the rear door, 
and in a moment more, the clergyman, 
his face relieved, made the following 
announcement : 

‘Beloved, the bridegroom will be 
here now in ten minutes. He broke 
down five miles away, but having suc- 
cessfully repaired his new automobile, 
all will soon be well. While we are 
waiting, let us sing 


** «Onward, Christian Soldiers.’ ” 








ANOTHER RECESSIONAL. 


O Poet Kipling, known of old, 
Author of many a stirring line, 

Who once with magic verse didst hold 
The critics who do now repine, 

Rudyard, thou’rt writing tommyrot, 
Hast thou forgot—hast thou forgot? 


We’ve read thy jungle tales of yore, 
And Ballads of the Barrack-Room; 

gut now, O Bard, we’re zrieving sore, 
Thy verselets fill the soul with gloom. 

Kipling, thou writest dreary stuff, 
Is it a bluff—is it a bluff? 





If, drunk with sight of cheques, thou loose 

Wild verse that says “‘there was a man’”’; 
Such rhymes as Alfred Austins use, 

And awesome lines that will not scan, 
Bard of the Empire, spare us yet, 

Lest we regret—lest we regret! 


In “Soldiers Three” we put our trust, 

We loved “The Flag of England” song; 
O’er “Seven Seas” with many a gust 

We sailed, nor deemed the voyage long. 
O Rudyard Kipling, if you’d let 

The old notes ring—we’d not forget. 


Just turn your back on politics, 
And let “Wee Willie Winkie’ smile; A MID-SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM AT THE ZOO. 

The tariff’s always in a fix, Pa 
“Mulvaney” could our cares beguile. 

Write these again, and you can bet PaTieENCE: That was the sixth time she’s been 
We won’t forget—we won’t forget! married; and yet she looked nervous, didn’t she? 

—E. J. G., in Toronto News. Patrice: Yes, poor girl; perhaps she’s afraid it 
wili be her last.—Yonkers Statesman. 


BACK FROM VACATION. 


Back from my summer vacation, 
In the noisy old town once more, 
Away from the vicious mosquitoes 
And the chiggers that sting and bore. 
With my neck all raw and blistered 
And my nose as red as a beet, 
I find that the city is welcome 
And that life in town is sweet. 


Back from my summer vacation, 
Away from the worms that creep, 
And the gnats that crawl down my neckband 
And bother me while I sleep. 
Afar from the flies and the spiders, 
And the June bugs that biff and pelt. 
I am glad to get back from the country 
And the loneliness I have felt. 


Back from my summer vacation, 
And the soggy old stuff to eat, 
Where a restaurant meal is a pleasure 
And a table d’hote is a treat; 
Where there’s something to do besides grumble 
And something to do besides wait, 
Where I get my papers each morning, 
And they’re never a whole day late. 


Back from my summer vacation, 
In the good old town once more, 
Afar from the oppressive silence, 
To the rush and the rout and roar. 
In the city there’s something doing, 
There’s joy in the meet of might, 
And the soul expands with the struggle 
And grows in the shock of fight. 
—Chicago Chronicle. 


“So you’ve popped the question and been ac 
cepted? Lucky beggar! How did you work it? 
Fell on your knees, I s’pose?”’ 

“Couldn’t very well. She was sitting on ’em.”— 
Sporting Times. 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY Hunter Baltimore Rye 


hat’s A | j ' it leads in universal popularity. It has absolute 
s purity, faultless quality, exquisite flavor. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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there is nothing wanting in 
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Best Line to Chicago and the West—NEW YORK CENTRAL- 














ment in gunmaking. 





REPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. 


Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: 
That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty years re- 
present today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest develop- 
Whatever your preferences may be, some one of 
the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
are made in all calibers, styles and weights. 
all kinds of shooting-and Winchester cartridges for all kinds of guns. 


See our Exhibits at St. Lonis in Manufacturers and Fish aud Game Buildings. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


Use Winchester guns for 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Guarded Admission. 


“T JOW delightful that will be! You’re 
going to take your wedding trip in an 
automobile?” 
“Why—ah—yes; we’re going to make the 
start in one.”——Chicago Tribune. 


Satisfied. 


F it becomes known by his lodge that a 

certain prominent Mason of this city has 
recently given away one of their secrets to 
his wife grave trouble awaits him. His spouse 


for years had been continually exhorting him 
to tell her just one of the secrets of the fra- 
ternity. But he remained inflexible. She was 
persistent, and he at last, with a resigned 
look, said that owing to her eternal pestering 
he would tell her just one secret twenty days 
from date. 

Bright and early on the twentieth day she 
asked: 

“Now, John, what is the secret?” 

With a solemn face, he whispered: 

“H-sh! The goat died!”—Philadelphia Led- 











Reduced to 35 Cents Each 


This price buys the same rich, loud, pure-toned Records that 


have made the Edison Product famous. 
ey are the most perfect reproductions of sound ever made. 


e constant improvement that has carried them beyond com- 


petition will be as zealously continued. 


This price places the famous Edison Phonograph and its equip- 


ment within the reach of thousands who do not now own one. 


Visite 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


YORK CHICAGO 


Go hear it. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Catalogues free. 


LONDON 


Gime... 


) 


You need an Edison Phonograph to entertain your friends. It is the only infallible amusement for every sort of 
T, and the best of fun for yourself. If you want good times this season buy an Edison Phonograph. 











At the Sign of 
WHITE ROCK 


At the sign of White Rock there 
is always refreshment thatis pure, 
satisfying and healthful—a water 
that is equally delightful whether 
used as a beverage or blended 
with wines or liquors. White 
Rock is incomparably soft, 
smooth and sparkling; it is the 
choice of the critical everywhere. 




















Important ! 


If you should die, would your chil- 
dren stop studying and go to work, or 
have you left money enough for their 
education? 

Our booklet, “The How and the 
Why,” tells how you can do this and 
save at the same time. We insure 
by mail. 


5| PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia 








































A 
es tay Be _ one 0! 
ae WA Bsc F Tied oil gate a 
Cleme 
He held her little hand in his; . ap 
They stood thus for a spell, . uosity 


And then she shyly looked at him ‘ shoulc 
And said the one word: “Well?” ll haps | 


Nay, let us draw the curtain now, _ Wi 
Why spy upon them there? ae ens. 

She spoke the word, and it was well ; 
For that enchanted pair. his 
—Chicago Record-Herald. | Pe = %, lican, 


Se 
*“*REMEMBER, always,” exhorted the preacher, “that mc y 
whatever you sow, that also you shall reap.” : ; 1 i a 5 "is: See, 3 30 fev 


‘ 


Tue Soutu For Hosprratiry: The Manor, Asheville, | 
North Carolina, is the bestinn South. Booklet. 


“Not always,” replied Subbubs; “not if your . es i ; ee has OY oe hae : eae ee 5 are OF 


neighbor keeps chickens.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. viee? 


inlanc 

“Au, so you’ve got an automobile, eh? the w 

“No, indeed! My wife’s been cleaning my ii § SS B ? a : : Ww 

elqathes with gasoline, that’s all!”—Indianapolis Sen-| Bie f : 4 A Ja em ae ager, 
tinel. | 2s } ent _— ~~ : Sater se : | 

Oldsmobile > ae ; i Ree - 

Standard 4 _, ee ae soe 8 midst 

Runabout . oe gt ease some 

Price $6050 


>), 


One day as a certain schoolmaster, with aspect 
fierce and cane upraised, was about to punish one of ; j 
his pupils, the little fellow said, quite innocently, and (ustrated below)” ~~ : | you si 

Price 8950, 
the dentist, “Please, sir, may—may I have gas?”— 


Pittsburg Bulletin. | HS ; . 2, a¢ A* 


doubtless with some vague recollection of a visit to 


One of the first things that imp ng the Oldsmobil: eiieaen os a 





HOTEL VENDOME, BOSTON. 


The ideal hotel of America for permanent and transient 
guests. 


you 
handsome and attractive exterior. such aeaes toe “enthusiasm over the comfortable and com- 
modious tormeau and the perfect working of the springs. ‘These cars’ are equipped with hub brakes _ 
controlled by foot lever, tilting steering post, safety device which relieves compression and pri 
“back fire,’ honeycombed radiator, divided front seat, main beatings are self-oiling, cylinder 
and cylinder heads are cast integral, spark plug and carburetor accessible by lifting the foot 
* board. These are only a few of the distinct and Special features that characterize the 
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‘ 2 : Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car. a 
Kaiser WILHELM says a trip to America under | For farther payticuiags nl gf Uew agent or write direct to bai 
resent conditions is too long for him, but that if a| airs 
ship is built that will cross the Atlantic in two days Olds Motor W and 1 
he will visit the United States. The splendid isolation Miemiver of the ities.” 
of America is developing new advantages every day.— ie vt te om Un 
The New York American. Mant sci nl 
tainec 
MeEpiIcaL EXAMINER: Suppose you should have a | of w 
patient with some disease which you knew nothing micro 
about. What would you do? Wt 
Stupent: Charge him $5 for the examination . 
and then send hifi to you.— New York W eekly. ; quick 
hand, 
Parke: Anyone with you to keep you from baleas | semb) 
lonesome while your family was in the country ? “Vy, 
Lane: Nobody but a box of Fonseca’s cigars. 
sever 
A LITTLE friend of mine was spending his vaca- sheet 
tion in the country with his grandparents. One day unde: 
not long ago he was walking in the fields with his hairs. 
grandfather, and was surprised to see all the cows Th 
chewing their cuds. Not understanding what it . 
meant, he exclaimed: again 
“Do you have to buy chewing gum for all them 
cows, grandpa?’’—Albany Journal. 
OVERHEARD ON THE PIKE. " 
Mr. Easy: Why should people visiting The Exposition <= t 
at night use more Allien’s Foot-Ease than in daytime? s F ge “ . a day { 
Miss Foote: Because under the brilliant illumination aver might do; but the lobsters, likewise, gia om. on ie tapEtiy enpEeen. Naturally ou . pot his 
of the grounds, every foot becomes an acre ! Soft-shelled crabs was his next choice, but the waiter ing was not clear, on on of his friends in a _ om 
“Fair, Only fair! Pray, conduct me to the nearest regretfully informed him that the crabs were also whisper said to him: Sit down, Judge; you dont = n 
drug store and I promise never to accept a substitute for you a the absent. “Then why do you keep these es Ts , poet peegan ad ——e oe his 0 
sates Atnats Vesttees * things on the bill? Have you any shellfish at all?” manent. You are drunk!” With an effort the Judge J 
the Judge demanded. “Only eggs, sah,” replied the steadied himself, and with fine scorn replied: “‘Yesh, 
‘ . waiter.—Exchange. I’m drunk. Thash temporary. You’re a d 1 fool. tell 
Ex-Justice Jutrus MAyeEr is a great lover of Thash permanent.”—Argonaut. Jo 
things that come out of the sea, and while in Chicago sand 
attending the Republican conyention he sought to in- Tue Democrats were assembled in State conven- CLaRINDA: You can’t keep a dog in your new : a : 
dulge his taste in a well-known restaurant. He or- tion at Nashville, and were engaged in the organiza- flat? 
dered little-neck clams, and the colored waiter in- tion of the convention. A former member of the Su- Fiorinpa: No, we had to give Fido away; but to k 


formed him that they were out of them. The Judge 
thought that, in the absence of clams, a broiled lob- 


preme Court, who had partaken quite freely, got the 
floor and proceeded to discuss the questions involved 


Frederick had his dear little bark put in our pliono- 
graph.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 








Mark Twain’s Bulldog. 


S$ an English tourist was passing Mark 
A Twain’s home near Florence last winter 
one of the humorist’s dogs rushed out of the 
gate and { barked savagely at the stranger. Mr. 
Clemens called the animal back and was about 
jo apologize for the canine guardian’s stren- 
ysity when the Britisher growled: “If I 
should kick that brute, don’t you know, per- 
haps he'd stop barking at passers by.” 

“Well, maybe he would,” drawled Mr. Clem- 
ens, “He never attempts to bark when he has | 
his mouth full of meat.”—Springfield Repub- | 
lican, 


EPTEMBER—the loveliest month in the 
year for a vacation. The trouble is that 





so few of us can get away at this time. If you} 
sre one of the lucky ones, take a word of ad- | 
vice: Go up to Lake St. John, Canada’s great | 
inland sea—one of the most beautiful spots in 
theworld. Drop a line to H. G, Beemer, Man- 
ager, “The Roberval,” Roberval, P. Q., and 
lar particulars. Creature comforts in the| 
midst of primeval wilderness. You'll be glad | 
some one told you of this wondrous spot when | 
you see it. 


N eminent naturalist who holds—and fills, 
as well—a chair in a. university, an- 
nounced to the members of his class one morn- 
ing that he had something of unusual interest | 
to show them. 

‘I have here, gentlemen,” he said, “some 
hairs from the skin of a young crested seal, 
and we will proceed to study their peculiar- 
ities,” 





Unfolding the small piece of paper that con- 
tained them, he spread the hairs out on a sheet 
of white cardboard and turned to get his 
microscope, which was on a desk behind him. 

While his back was turned a roguish student 
quickly swept the hairs off the desk into his 
hand, and substituted others very closely re- 
sembling them. 





Wy : 
“Young gentlemen,” said the professor, 
severely, a moment later, as he glanced at the 
sheet of cardboard, “there has been some | 


| 
uderground work here, These are mole | 
hairs,” 


They never attempted to fool the professor | 


again.— VY outh’s Companion. 


| mother was the biggest talker in | 
the square, and Johnny knew it. The other 
tay the little fellow went over to the home of 
s best friend next door, to play, in spite of 
's mother’s warning not to leave the steps of | 
Sown home. His father brought him home. 
"oe" he said, “didn’t you hear your mother 
ll you to stay at home this evening ?” 
Johnny squirmed and dug his toes in the 
‘and, then admitted: 
"Yes; but she says so much! How was I 
to know ?”_Pittsburg Gazette. 
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cx very® “good 4 idea of the superb One aind ‘comiommble® 
capacity of the 24 horsepower four cylinder Pope- Toledo | 
Touring. Car, price $8,500, can be had ‘from the above 
picture... This car is the most popular in America today 
because it has greater horsepower for weight, greater speed, 
nioke style, an absolutely noiseless engines. From tire to 


tonneau Pope-Quality is in evidence. 


Our 1904 catalogue gives the details of con- 
struction which has put the Pope- Toledo at 
the head of the hee I 


POPE MOTOR CAR “UO: wcrijcehat acc: Toledo, 0, 


Members of the Association of Licensed 4 Automobile Manufacturers. 





Make the best eocktail. A delightful 

—— for all wine, spiritand soda 

beverages. A tablespoonful in anounce 

of sherry or sweetened water after 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 

BITTERS important to see that it is Abbott’s. 














WE CLAIM IS BEST— 
mt. OLD CROW RYE ‘srcause 
H. B . KIRK It is sold straight. It brings the distiller far more price than any other made in 


the United States. 
It is hand made, sour mash, and has the best reputation. 


Our Scotch Whiskies are true Glenlivets ; are sold straight. 
& CcCoO., N. , a The Souvenir is old. The Bonnie Brier Bush is very old. 














ou do drink, drink Trims 
le» 


WHEN IT COMES HARD. 

It is easy enough to be pleasant 

When your automobile’s in trim, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 

When he has to go home on a rim. 

—S. E. Kiser in Ex. 
TEACHER: Have you looked up the meaning of 


the word “imbibes,”’ Fanny? e a1 Ask for 
Fanny: Yes, ma’am. ’ . ° 
“Well, what does it mean?” Trimble Whiskey 
“To take in.” High Ball 
“Yes. Now, give a sentence using the word.” ” 
“My aunt imbibes boarders.”—Woman’s Home The best of all. 


Companion. 





First SHIPWRECKED Tourist: Here we are, on a 
desert island, with no food in sight. 

SECOND SHIPWRECKED Tourist: What difference does 
that make? Didn’t I savea box of Fonseca’s cigars? 


Cyrit: You may spurn me, cruel one, but re- noe ar cially 
member, I shall not always be a clerk at nine dollars . ; Green Label. 


a week! ; AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 
Marie: That’s just the trouble. You may lose 


your job at any time.—Chicago Daily News. POPP SF FPF OF ODIO OPC CCRC CTH 
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Our Weekly 
Market Letter 


written with conciseness and au- 
thority, deals with the matters of 
the hour, pertaining to Stock and 
Bond Investments. Upon request, 
your name goes on our mailing list. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 
15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“You say he has a visionary and impractical 
nature?” 
“Yes,”’ answered the girl who is employed in the 


WASSERMANN BROTHERS 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 





post-office; “he is one of those people who write 
‘Rush’ on an envelope instead of putting on a special- 


a 27 William St. and 40 Exchange Place, New York 
delivery stamp.”—Washington Star. 





New York Stock Exchange 
Members of + New York Coffee Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Tue Little Falls (Minn.) Herald contains a num- 
ber of interesting items about some of our fellow- 
citizens of the Northwest: 

L. Glubka is helping J. Droskowski putting up 
hay.—Mr. and Mrs. Frank Januzewski, of Perham, 
visited with Mr. and Mrs. Martin Wojechowski last 
week. Martin Wojechowski was in Minneapolis on 
business Monday.—August Jasdzewski, John Kardash 
and Joe Lapos visited at North Prairie Sunday.—Vin- 
cent and Clara Wotska visited with Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Krottochinsky at Swan River Sunday. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Astor Court (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel). 
Windsor Arcade, corner 46th St, and 5th Ave. 
Imperial Hotel. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Ocean Avenue, West End, N. J., during Summer 
months. 
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INNUMERABLE and most attractive are the outings 
which are available for visitors to New York during the MORTON TRUST COMPANY 
summer season. One of the most delightful is a trip up the A Bo of 
Hudson by daylight on the palatial steamers ‘* New York” xX 
and “ Albany.” For ten hours the fortunate tourist may 38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK D : Vv d P; 

ainty Verse an ictures. 
$2,000,000 


glide in one of these beautifully appointed boats, and enjoy a ¢ | 
continuous panorama of the finest views to be found on the apita ’ 


enna cnedinuet, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,000,000 


Jounny: What does it mean to take a thing OFFICERS: 
philosophically ? Levi P. Morton, President. H. M. Francis, Secretary. 
i ’ a . Thomas F. Ryan, Vice-Pres. Charles A. Conant, Treasurer, ” 
MorHer: It’s the way your paw pays his card | Charles H. Allen, Vice-Pres _T. B. Minahan, Asst. Treasurer. " Taken from LIFE, 
debts, but not the butcher bill.—E-x. James K. Corbiére, Vice-Pres. H. B. Berry, Trust Officer. 


The box contains 


a a ais ‘“ ” 
WANDERING over Salisbury Plain on Whit Mon- Counsel: ELIHU ROOT Rhymes and Roundelays, 
day, a correspondent came across a large. stone in- 
scribed: ‘Turn me over.” After much difficulty he EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE si 
, a me . Levi P. Morton James N. Jarvie 
succeeded in turning it over, and found on the under Thomas F. Ryan George Foster Peabody 
side of the stone the words: “Now turn me back Edward J. Berwind Elihu Root 


again; so that I can catch some other idiot.’’—Tit-Bits. G@. G. Haven Jacob H. Schiff 
Harry Payne Whitney 


“In Merry Measure.” 








Bound in Boards, $2.00. 








A YouNG graduate in law, who had had some ex- 
perience in New York City, wrote to a prominent 
practitioner in Arkansas to inquire what chance there 


was in that section for such a one as he described 


“ : . : d_ ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOO) 
himself to be. He said: “I am a Republican in HAY FEVER 2 Free. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
politics, and an honest young lawyer.” The reply 


that came seemed encouraging in its interest: “If you HAY FEVER CAN BE CURED 17 West 3lct Street, New York. 


are a Republican the game laws here will protect you, A successfal physician has found a medicine which has effected 
and if you are an honest lawyer you will have no pe ane 2 ne Hay Fever and Asthma. This remedy is 
competition.” —Argonaut. prepaid. *Protelline Go, Sta. F, $e “a Tees a bottle, 


Springs for hard riding Automobiles, Fit any car. 


66 Th FY NEVER DISAPPOINT.” Grabam Supplementary Spiral Price of each volume, $0.75. 
Booklet free, The Graham Co., 11 Dennison St., Boston, Mass. 
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«“Contemptuary’’ Novelists. 
“f\NUITE a lib’ry, deary, ain’t it?” said Mrs. 
Binns, comfortably, following her visi- 
tor’s glance toward the table littered with 
books. “I ain’t had time to put ’em to rights 





yet; they litter over everything and I don’t 
know where to Moses I’m goin’ to find room | 
for em all, but I-s’pose I shall, somewheres. | 
Carrie sent ‘em; a hull boxful; and they’re | 
all contemptuary novels. 

“You see I got a little wore down nursin’ 
Jonathan, and now he’s well again, doctor says 
Im to let up and take things easy; says I, 
must stop doin’ so much, an’ not bother about 
the things that ain’t getting done because I’m 
not doin’ ’°em. ‘I can’t,’ says I to that, plump 
out. ‘Yes, you can,’ says he. ‘You can do it 
by steppin’ right out o’ your world into other 
folkses—folks that’s new and interestin’, and 
that haven’t got to be nursed or managed or 
joked after in any sort of way. I prescribe 
novels,’ says he, ‘a course of fascinatin’ novels, 
as thrillin’ as they make ’em.’ 

“So last time she was down, Carrie found me 
readin’ ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ an’ ‘The Heart 
of Midlothian’ and ‘Oliver Twist’ ’side 0’ 
me in the mendin’ basket, and she gave one 
look, and then she laughed and laughed and 
asked if I couldn’t get anything newer than 
that. ‘What for?’ says I. ‘They’re thrillin’, 
and I liked *em when I was a girl; why 
shouldn’t I read ’em over again?’ ‘You should 
if you want to,’ says she, sort of ’pologetic and 
soothin’, ‘but wouldn’t you like to make ac- 
quaintance with some of the contemptuary 
novelists?” Well, I s’pose I must have said I 
should, but if I did ’twas more polite than 
particular as to truthfulness; it’s dretful easy 
to slip into sayin’ things that kind of way. 

“But next thing I knew, down come the con- 
temptuary novelists, and here be I feelin’ bound 
tomake acquaintance with ’em. Well, maybe I 
shall git inside the covers, but don’t you tell 
Carrie if I don’t! I’ve kinder glanced into 
some of em a’ready, an’ they don’t tempt me a 
mite. Mebbe I could read through ’em if I 
give my mind to it hard, but I jest know I 
couldn’t ever feel friendly with ’em, same’s 
Ido with Dickens and his storyfolks, and Scott 
and his, an’ Mrs, Stowe and hers. They don’t 
sem so kind o’ human, some ways; they’re 
more jest children’s stories for grown-ups. 

“They’ve got better covers, though—awful 
pretty some o’ those bindin’s, now, aren’t 
thy? And the illustrations are fine—fine! 
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A Modern Gasoline Car. 
POPE quality and reliability; 10H. P. - 


Without Tonneau 


Every feature up-to-date. Full 
$1,200 
1,050 


Immediate Deliveries 








The most for the least money. Every modern essential. The high- 
grade, low-priced Gasoline Runabout; 6 H. P. Price, $650 


All Ready for Delivery 


BRANCHES : 


NEw YORK — 12 Warren St. 
BOSTON — 223 Columbus Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—45t Mission S*, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 909 Arch St 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—15 Snow St. CHICAGO, ILL,—497 Wells St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—8i9 14th St, N. W. 


Members A fation Licensed Automobile M: 











Though I must say, some, bein’ colored, makes 
em more an’ more like nursery picter-books, 
tomy mind. But at any rate I’m rejoiced 
there’s somethin’ I can praise up honest and 
lngthy when I write to thank Carrie. I’d be 
shamed to tell her what wasn’t true, and she’s 
ben real kind. 

“Yes, I expect to finish ‘Oliver Twist’ to 
tight, and to-morrow I’m goin’ to begin on 
David Copperfield’; I’m anticipatin’ a_ real 
tod time with it. But if you see Carrie before 








I do, down to Boston, don’t you darst to tell 
her I wasn’t readin’ the contemptuaries !”’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


When He Was Not Looking. 


MODERN instance of avoiding Scylla to 
dash upon Charybdis comes from the 
Washington Star, by the way of Uncle Eben. 
“*Tain’t good to be too skeery,” said the old 
“T once knowed a gemman dat got his 
mind so tore up ’bout germs an’ bacilluses dat 


man, 


he didn’t look whah he were goin’, an got run 
ober by a truck.” 


ADSBY: Here’s a funny misprint in this 

paper. It speaks of “contributions to 

the champagne fund.” How do you account 
for it? 

Bimsiesy: Oh, the printer who set it up 

had been in politics himself—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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50c postpaid 
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C. Allan Gilbert 


Printed in tone on plate paper and mounted 
on heavy green board for framing, 15x20 inches. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West Thirty-First Street 


Have You a 


Telephone? 


If not, you incon- 
venience hoth your 
business and per- 

sonal friends who 





wish to communi- 
cate with you. 


New York Telephone Co. 
15 Dey Street. 
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J oy ; ” 
Creamy—comfortin g. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, 
Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
etc., sold everywhere 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave’’f 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Giastonsury, Conn, 
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M @ M PORTABLE HOUSES 


Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s hw Beousee 
Hunters’ Cabi 
Photograph Galleries, Ete. 
Made by aut tic where the 
wood grows. Better built and “better look- 
ing than you can have congirestes at home 
and at much less cost. Wind and water 
tight. Artistic in design. Constructed on 
the Unit System. (Panels interchangeable.) 
an A — in every detail. 
ready for occupancy 
}- AX 2 hours ~ t arrival at destina- 
tion, according to size of house. 
NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 

NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

Write and for catalogue. Tell us what 
you — we will give you a delivered 


MERSHON. & MORLEY COMPANY, 
900 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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The Auto and the Savage. 


ROFESSOR FREDERICK STARR, of 
the University of Chicago, who has 
issued a strong protest against the movement 
to clothe the nearly naked Igorrotes at the St, 
Louis Fair, is admitted to be one of the fore- 
most ethnologists of the century. 


races of the world, has had many amusing ex- 
periences among primitive tribesmen. 

To an Indian, one day, he attempted to ex- 
plain the principle of the automobile. The 
Indian was intelligent, and Professor Starr’s 
explanation was a model of directness and 
lucidity. 

“Well,” he said at its end, “do you think you 
understand all about the automobile now?” 

The Indian, who had listened intently, re- 
plied: 

Yes, I understand all but one thing.” 

“And what is that?” said Professor Starr, 
thinking to clear up in a word some trifling 
point that he had overlooked. 

“T don’t understand,” said the Indian, “what 
makes the automobile go without horses.” 

—New York Tribune. 


HEN Miss Bonnie V. Lynn returned 
from her rural mail delivery route on 
Tuesday she was much surprised at the non- 
appearance of her faithful old dog Tracey, 
which always accompanies her on her rounds. 
Diligent search and inquiry developed noth- 
ing as to the whereabouts of the faithful com- 
panion. The members of the Lynn household 
were grieved by the absence of the favorite 
canine, which was regarded almost as one of 
the family. They were confident that nothing 
short of death or imprisonment could prevent 
Tracey from returning to them. 

Yesterday, when Miss Lynn was again cov- 
ering her route, she was surprised, upon stop- 
ping to deposit some letters in a box, to find 
the lost dog lying near the place, faithfully 
guarding an empty envelope that she had 
dropped on the ground the day before. 

For twenty-four hours Tracey had kept vigil 
over this envelope, evidently realizing the re- 
sponsibility that rested upon his mistress and 
believing the preservation of the envelope was 
of vital importance. 

During this long watch the dumb animal 
had neither food nor water, and not until the 
envelope was picked up would it desert its 
post—Los Angeles Times. 





‘handles of my handcart.”—Sporting Times. 


YOUNG man was wheeling a handcart 
to deliver some goods at a large house 
on the outskirts’ of Malling. He met a local 
magnate, who said, “Where are you going?” 
Younc Man: To the house, sir. 
Tue Macnate: Do you know who I am? 
“res; sx.” 
“Then why don’t you touch your hat to me’ 
“T will, sir, if you will take hold of th 
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Professor Starr, in his study of the different> 
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Successful Effort. 


HE head of a matrimonial combine glanced 
at a bill from his wife’s dressmaker. 
“When I proposed to you less than two 
years ago,” he said, “I was rather wild, and 
you said you considered it your duty to marry 
me for the purpose of making something out 

of me, did you not?” 
“Yes, John,” answered the wife. 
“Well,” he continued, “your efforts have not 
been in vain. You have succeeded.” 
“I’m so glad,” she said. “What have | 
made of you, dear?” 
Once more he glanced at the bill. 
“A pauper,” he replied with a deep sigh— 
Ch cago News. 
HAT the “sport of kings” was never more 
irresistibly enticing is evidenced by the 
tendance upon the Autumn meeting of the | 
oney Island Jockey Club at the Sheepshead 
Bay track. The social prestige which has al- 
ways marked the meetings of this club was 
never more evident than on the opening day 
last Saturday, when the famous “Futurity” 
Stakes attracted so many of New York’s ms) 
| 


ing citizens and their families to the track. 
In all turf matters the Coney Island Jockey 
Club has always acted with a view to its bet- | 
terment, and its influence, owing to the high | 
ass of the gentlemen at its head, 
powerful and always for the best interests of 
the turf. Since its organization Mr. Leonard 
Jerome, Mr. J. G. K. Lawrence and Col. Law-| 
rence Kip have acted as President of the Club. 
lo-day Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt occupies that 
important position, ably assisted by Mr. J. H. 
Bradford as Treasurer, and Mr. C. Fellowes 
as Secretary, these latter two gentlemen having 
filled these offices most creditably for a long 
period of years. Occupying a tract of land 
aggregating over 500 acres, with all the lux- 


has been 





nries and creature comforts that constitute this 
famous old race-course a veritable park. it is 
not surprising that the best social element of 
the country has given its unqualified approval. 
nor is it to be wondered at that the 
has been quick to recognize the high plane of 


honesty and fair play upon which this glorious | 
of which the present | 


sport has been placed, 
meeting is characteristic. An unusually bril 
liant programme will carry this Autumn meet 
ing up to and including Saturdav, the roth 
inst., and there will be enough variety to satis- 
fy the demands of the most fastidious lover of 
this age-old sport. 


O you think his words have any weight?” 


‘Well, he makes some pretty heavy 
speeches."—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Overworked. F 


said the garrulous 
laying it away for 


HE edge on a razor,” 
barber, “improves by 
a time.” 

“That being the case,” rejoined the victim 
“T’d advise you to lay the one 
for about two thousand 


in the chair, 
you are using away 


years.”—Chicago Daily News. 
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“It’s Nice to Know 
How Far You Go.” 


VEEDER ODOMETERS are supplied 
without asking, on the following cars : 


Stevens-Duryea, Knox, Baker, National, 
Pierce, Oldsmobile, Appersen, Buffalo, 
Glide. 

Most other makers supply them when re- 
quested. Free Booklet. 

THE VEEDER MFG. CO., 7 Sargeant St., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, Tach- 
ometers, Counters and Fine Castings 


















The Best Drink 
For Everyone, Everywhere 
All the Time 


Least trouble in opening—patent stopper. 
Any Dealer Anywhere. 
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J W.ALEXANDER. : JH HY DE 


PRESIDENT 


WHEN THE AUTUMN #%&@° 


of your life arrives,what 
will you gather as the fruit of your 
labors? 
An adequate Continuous Instalment 
Endowment in the Equitable will pro- 
vide for every year of the winter,as 


And if you die prematurely it will} pro- 
vide for every year of your loved 
one’s life. 

Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 


Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 


Dept, 27. 





120 Broadway, New York, 
Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment for 
years of age. 


if issued to a person .... years of age, beneficiary 
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Yours to Try 
for 30 Days 


We do not ask you to take our 
word for the wonderful excel- 


lence of 
The Gillette 


Safety Razor 


We are perfectly willing to demonstrate 

to you fully and convincingly its time- 

saving, comfort and cleanliness, and for 

that reason send it upon 80 Days Abse. 

lately FREE Trial, permitting you to test it 

in your own home, at your own convenience. 

You will pronounce it the best razor that ever 
touched your face, as it means NO STROPPING 
OB HONING, Is always in a condition to use and 
gives you a clean, velvet shave. The Gillette 
Safety Razor is 


24 Razors in One 


Each blade gives from ten to thirty shaves without bother 
or attention. 


No Stropping or Honing 


New Blades inserted ina second. You have only to lather 

and shave. No matter how tender your face or how wiry 
your beard—no matter how nervous or unused to shaving 
you may be, in three minutes time your face will be as 
smooth as a babe's—you'll shave in perfect comfort and 
without a scratch. Barber shops mean tedious waits and 
risk of infection. A Gillette Razor lasts for years. When 
you have used each of the edges until dull, return to us and 
we will give you six new blades in exchange at no cost to 
you. 12 additional blades $1. Money back if not satis- 
fied after 30 days trial. 


Ask your dealer—if he doesn’t sell it 
get him to correspond with us. 
Anyhow, write for our booklet. 

It’s full of interest and FREE. 

The Gillette Sales Co., 1628 Manhattan Bidg. Chicago 


Sales Agents and Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties. 
Referenoe-Continenta! Nat. Bank, Chicago; Dun's and Bradstreets 
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LOOK FOR NAME ON SELVAGE 





( craverur, REFRESHING, DELIGHTFUL "a 
THE CENUINE 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


FLORIDA WATER 


without exception the very best perfume for the 
Toilet and the Bath. 











Life Binders "sist" 
















Chocolates 


and Confections 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart 
of every lover of fine candy. 


Sold everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 








| A Joke That Did Not Pay. 


ARK TWAIN, at a banquet recently, told 

the following story of one of his ap- 
prenticeship pranks: “About a thousand years 
ago, approximately, I was apprenticed as a 
printer's devil to learn the trade, in common 
with three other boys of about my own age. 
There came to the village a long-legged in- 
dividual of about nineteen, from one of the 
interior counties 





fish-eyed, no expression, and 
without the suggestion of a smile—couldn’t have 
smiled for a salary. We took him for a fool, 
and thought we would scare him to death. 

“We went to the village druggist and bor- 
rowed a skeleton. The skeleton did not be- 
long to the druggist, but he had imported it 
for the village doctor. The price of the skel- 
eton was fifty dollars. We borrowed it about 
|nine o'clock at night, and we got this man—- 
| Nicodemus Dodge was his name—to go down 





| out of the way, and then we put it in his 
| bed. He lived in a little one-storeyed log 


cabin in the middle of a vacant lot. We left 
him to get home by himself. We enjoyed the 
result in the light of anticipation, but by-and- 
by we began to drop into silence. 

“The possible consequences were preying up- 
‘Suppose that it frightens him into 
madness, overturns his reason, and sends him 


the We shall 


on us, 


screeching through streets ? 
was afraid. By-and-by it was 


forced to the lips of one of us that we had 


Everybody 





better go at once and see what had happened. 
Loaded down with crime we approached the 
hut and peeped through the window. Tha: 
long-legged critter was sitting on the bed with 
a hunk of gingerbread in his hand, and_ be- 
tween the bites he played a tune on a jew’s 


harp. There he sat perfectly happy, and ail 
around him were toys and gimcracks and 
| striped candy. He had gone and sold that 
|skeleton for five dollars! 

| “The druggist’s fifty-dollar skeleton was 
gone. We went in tears to the druggist and 


explained the matter. We couldn't have raised 


that fifty dollars in 250 years. We were get- 
ting board and clothing for the first year, 
| clothing and board for the second year, and 
both of the third Sut 


druggist forgave us.”—Unidentified Exchange. 


them for year, 


A FEW days ago a gentleman called up 
his wife by the automatic ’phone, but 
when a voice responded knew there must have 
|been a mistake in the number. The question 
| hovering on his lips, slipped out anyway, and 
he said: 
“Ts supper ready ?” 
“res,” 


“l’m coming up immediately.” 


replied the unknown lady. 


“All right,” said she, “but who are you?” 


He hung up the receiver hurriedly.—Ne- | 
Journal. 
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| braska State 


spend sleepless nights the rest of our days.’ | 
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_Druggists and Shoe stores, 25e¢, 





To Insure Your Perfect 
Comfort at 

THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 
where the climate and walks are 
very severe upon the Feet, 
Remember to Take Along a Box 
or Two of 


ALLEN’S 


FOOT-EASE 


For Hot, Tired. Aching, 
Swollen Feet. 
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SHAKE 


INTO YOUR ~>// 
SHOES W 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. Makes tight or 
new shoes easy. The distinguished English 
medical authority, the London Lancet, says: 
Analysis discloses in Allen’s Foot-Ease ingre- 
dients suitable for treating the feet. The pow- 
der is well adapted for the purpose intended, 
since it is fine and impalpable, with a slippery, 
velvety feeling to the touch. It, moreover, 
contains an antiseptic. We have received a 
list of testimonials in favour of this powder. 
Itis acertain cure for sweating,callous and hot, 
tired, aching feet. Try it to-day. Sold by all 
Don't a cept 
Trial package FREE, Address, 
Allen S.Olmsted, 
Le Roy, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 

















a substitute. 


Genuine bears above signature. 
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\ Delicious.” 


When everybody likes a thing 
there isa reason! 
ye Ww oa is PETER’S CHOCO- 
\ . » LATE the most popular in all th 
a world? 

Because it isthe choicest confec- 
tion ever produced—a blend of purest 
chocolate and finest S wiss milk com- 
pelling in deliciousness. 

Does not create thirst. 
PETER’S is the original—invent- 
ed 87 years ago—first ever since. 
Imitations are not so pure and nutritious, 
and are invariably disappoluting. 


Free 58: le upon Req 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
Importers, 

Dept. * P,’’ 78 Hudson St. 
New York. 


“Irresistibly 






































"99% of Camera Value 
Look for is in the lens" 
‘the Watermark 


There isn’t a photographic dealer in the country 
See that it is Whiting on all your office who can tell the quality or value of a lens by look- 
stationery. The name is the sign of paper » “ ; vos 
s good as it can be made—a guarantee of ing at it. He can tell you this, though—Goerz 
perior quality and of satisfying adapta- ks . 
ty to every business purpose. lenses are the standard for the world, and, after all, 


as the lens is the only part of the camera that 
WHI : ING makes the picture, your only safeguard is the repu- 
tation of the manufacturer. Ask about the Goerz. 

apers are perfect in texture and in writ- 


; surface. None are cheap, but many Sample photograph sent on request, 
= inexpensive and all are economical 


because of the distinction that they give to Cc = a %: G O E R Zz 3 aa a ER. TYPE} 
your correspondence. Main Offices, Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany, ee —SREMI au 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Branch Offices, 4 and 5 Holborn Circus, London, As Ro 


New York PHILADELPHIA England, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot, Paris, a SYRACUSE, 
CHICAGO HOLYOKE 











CATALOGUE FREE. Branches in all bce ie 
| Room 53, 52 E. Union Square, New York City. 


























wee -N I was in the South, not so long ago, tain the name of the preferred damsel, but he you'll have to go back an’ get dat license 
heard this tale of an old darky verg- had seen the old man very much in the com changed, you stupid nigger.” 
ingson eighty years of age, who was looking pany of Almiry Johnsing, and he had her “Can’t do dat, unless you give me anudder 
a third wife, and who was somewhat noto- cognomen inserted in the official paper. When three dollars for a new one,’ was the response. 
rious for his flirtations among the dark sex. he returned, the amorous candidate for matri- “Tf it’s goin’ to cost all dat, I'll marry AI- 
He finally placed his affections on a colored monial honors discovered that a mistake had miry shure. There ain’t three dollars differ- 
beauty named Mary Jane, and he dispatched been made, and he indignantly shouted: ence in value between those two wenches,” 
acarrier to the shire town to obtain a mar- “Why, I ain’t a-goin’ to marry Almiry. | said the unblushing son of Ham.—Boston Bud- 
riage license. The messenger failed to ob- want Mary Jane Simpkins for my wife, so get. 











TAE CRACKER THAT all 
BROWNSVILLE N 


Baked in old wl CAs 
fashioned ovens eGle* a. 


| 
| 
| 





We want to send you 

enough Cailler’s Cenuine 

—— Milk , ptt a 

: make you ‘*remember the 

Model B, 1904, | Heated with wood taste’’ next time you are 

Without Tonheaa’ $500. | fires—only the best checsinte-hungry. , son t 

ae ee send any money—just your 

A man drove a Cadillac flour and purest ‘water name ae a post-card, and 

up the steps of the Cap- used—the Brownsville you'll receive ge nerou 

x .. samples, both of the e 

mad tor Mia flows bust fe Water Cracker is in a and of the drinking choco- 

was worth the money class by itself. None late. We’ll leave the rest 
to know the power of other half as good to you. Address to-day, 

vinnie R which tells | Ask taal grocer J. H. FREYMANN 


about the Cadillac and gives address of a General Agent for the United States 
nearby agency whereit may beseenand tried. 


| a 7. 
Cadillac Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. 861 Broad way, New 4 ork 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufrs, CHATLAND & LENHART, 

BROWNSVILLE, Pa. 
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Gow “CABANAS” 
DE CABANAS 


cigars are known to almost all who have any 
knowledge of fine cigars as the one Havana 
brand that unvaryingly holds its exceedingly 


high standard of excellence and mildness. The 


highest percentage of fine and mild tobacco from 


Y 
CARBAJAL San Juan and San Luis sections of the Vuelta 


H. de Cabanas y Carbajal 


Abajo district that is grown in Cuba, goes to 
the world’s most discriminating smokers in the 
CABANAS brand. The characteristic traits of the CABANAS brand are its 
aroma and mildness, what the Spaniard calls “suave.” It has made its reputation on 
these qualities more than on any others, so difficult is it to find a mild Havana 
cigar that has character; that is not neutral, yet not so pronounced that it is 
unacceptable :—that is really mild and yet has individuality. It has taken more 
than one hundred years to bring the CABANAS band to its present perfection, 
and the fact that it is to-day the most aggressively imitated brand in Havana is the 


strongest evidence of its established, continued and present excellence. 


Dealers who are not interested in substituting brands made to imitate the 
CABANAS brand will confirm these statements and recommend the CABANAS 


brand to you for these qualities. 


All known sizes are made in the CABANAS brand. 


H. de CABANAS Y CARBAJAL, Manufacturers, 


LEOPOLDO CARBAJAL, Marquis of Pinar Del Rio, President. 


Zulueta 10, Havana, Cuba. 





